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PREFACE. 

After  I  had  yielded  to  the  request  of  some  of  my  friends  to  write  some 
reminiscence  of  myself  and  of  my  times,  I  concluded  to  insert  seme  things 
about  my  ancestors  who  have  participated  in  some  important  and  stirring 
events  fuming  parts  of  the  early  history  of  our  country,  which  would  give 
interest  to  a  subject  which  otherwise  would  be  without  interest.  And 
some  of  my  own  kindred  having  seen  what  T  have  written  desired  that  I 
should  arrange  them  to  be  printed  in  book  form  for  preservation,  which  I 
consented  to  do,  and  hence  this  little  pamphlet. 

If  my  health  and  life  are  spared  I  may  write  some  more  numbers;  un- 
less the  apparent  vanity  shall  afright  me  from  it. 

B.  J.  PETEB'S. 


W^ 
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Col.  A.  T.  Wood, 
Dear  Sir:— 
At  the  age  of  86  years,  at  the  request  of  yourself-  and  others,'  I  begin  to 
make  some  memoranda  and  state  seme  recollections  of  dates  and  events, 
and  of  the  men  who  were  principal  actors  in  these  events  in  my  day  and 
time,  and  a  sketch  of  my  family,  and  a  short  outline  of  my  own  humble 
and  unprofitable  life,  which  you  did  me  the  honor  to  say  you  desired  for 
your  own  information  and  contemplation. 

To  this  I  never  consented  until  a  short  time  since,  and  after  repeated  so- 
licitation to  do  so  by  members  of  my  own  profession,  to  which  I  have  de- 
voted the  best,  if  not  the  happiest  years  of  my  life,  and  the  members  of 
which  have,  at  all  times,  extended  to  me  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  re- 
spect and  esteem  which  inspired  me  with  the  courage  to  persevere  in  the 
effort  to  win  the  object  sought,  and  I  gladly  avail  myself  ol  this  opportuni- 
ty of  njaking  my  acknowledgements  to  the  members  of  that  noble  profes- 
sion of  the  many  favors  I  have  received  from  them,  shall  be  held  in  grate- 
ful recollection  while  memory  retains  its  functions. 

I  may  refer  in  the  course  of  this  narrative  to  some  events,  and  the  actors 
therein,  within  my  knowledge  in  rather  a  desultory  way,  or,  it  may  be,  a 
mere  reference  to  some  event  in  some  way  connected  with  the  matter  in 
hand.  I  have  been  knocked  about  in  the  world  enough  to  have  known  of 
different  characters  and  conditions,  and  to  see  life  in  various  aspects,  and 
have  known  many  distinguished  men,  chiefly  in  my  own  State,  some  of 
whom  have  honored  me  with  their  friendship  and  confidence;  but  my  ca- 
reer has  not  been  an  adventurous  one,  and  circumstances  shut  me  out 
from  taking  a  very  active  part,  especially  in  early  life,  in  public  and  politi- 
cal affairs.  Nevertheless,  I  have  passed  through  important  and  excited 
periods  in  the  history  of  our  country,  when  great  political  principles  were 
deemed  to  be  involved,  about  which  men  divided  into  parties  and  each 
party  advocated  its  side,  through  its  orators  and  writers  wi-tli  animation 
and  ability,  but  often  not  in  that  amiable  manner  and  toleration  towards 
each  other  which  the  gravity  of  the  subject  demanded,  and  I  think  their 
performances  would  have  had  a  greater  effect  if  more  urbanity  and  dignity 
had  been  displayed.  In  these  days  I  was  not,  if  T.  ever  was,  an  active  poli- 
tician; but  I  had  my  own  opinion*  on  these  questions,  and  did  not  hesitate 
to  express  them  in  a  respectful  manner  when  T  deemed  the  occasion  a 
proper  one  to  do  so. 

Several  histories  of  our  State  have  been  written,  some  of  earlier  and 
some  later  date,  and  all  by  those  possessed  of  greater  facilities  and  advan- 
tages than  r  could  command,  and  several  embracing  the  period  of  my 
time,  and  I,  therefore,  conclude  that  1  could  add  little  of  interest  to  what 
is  already  done  by  those  more  competent  for  the  work  than  myself. 

Entering  on  the1  subject  more  directly  in  hand,  I  was  born  in  the  year 
lS0r>,  in  the  county  of  Faquier,  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  on  a  farm  of  about 
500  acres,  which  was  owned  by  my  paternal  grandfather,  Mr.  John  Peters, 
who  died  in  1782,  and  was  at  the  time  a  soldier  in  tin1  continental  army  of 
the  Revolutionary  war.  At  the  time  of  my  birth  the  place  was  occupied 
by  my  grandmother,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ashby  Peters,  and  her  youngest  son 
and  child,  my  father,  Wm.   Peters. 

The  farm,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  passe'd  to  my  father  and  his  broth- 
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er,  Mr.  Lewis  Peters,  subject,  I  s  ;ppose,  to  the  life  estate  of  their  mother. 
My  father  and  his  mother  lived  together  on  said  farm  until  the  fall  of  1809, 
when  they  left  it  for  Woodford  county,  Ky.  They  journeyed  in  three  cov- 
ered wagons,  with  teams  of  four,  five  and  six  horses  respectively.  My 
father  and  his  mother  also  bringing  their  saddle  horses  along-  with 
them.  The  travelers  were  six  whites,  my  paternal  and  maternal  grand- 
mothers, my  rather  and  mother  and  myself,  four  years  old,  and  a  sister, 
not  two  years  of  age.  My  mother  and  her  children  in  one  wagon,  my  two 
grandmothers  in  another,  and  the  young  slaves,  unable  to  walk,  in  an- 
other, and  older  slaves,  well  and  could  do  so,  had  to  walk. 

I  think  there  were  about  twenty  slaves  in  all,  a  part  belonged  to  my 
father  and  a  part  to  his  mother.  The  wagons  occupied  by  the  white  fami- 
lies were  made  reasonably  comfortable,  being  provided  with  beds,  bedding 
chairs,  trunks  or  boxes  filled  with  clothes,  &c,  and  the  third  wagon 
brought  the  cooking  utensils,  tents,  negro  clothing,  blankets,  small  ne- 
groes, and  if  for  any  cause  any  of  the  others  were  sick  or  unable  to  walk, 
they  were  permitted  to  ride.  There  was  but  one  negro  among  them  ap- 
proaching old  age—Aunt  Frankey— and  I  do  not  suppose  she  was  over  60 
yearsofage.  She  was  a  very  stout  woman,  and  lived  many  years  after 
arriving  in  Kentucky.  The  teams  were  driven  by  three  colored  men. 
One  of  them,  Uncle  Tom,  who  drove  the  team  which  transported  my 
mother  and  her  children,  and  no  trust  was  ever  more  faithfully  or  more 
skillfully  performed.  Oh,  Uncle  Tom  !  What  grateful  recollections  clus- 
ter around  thy  memory,  for  thy  trutn  and  faithfulness,  as  a  slave  or 
bondsman  as  thou  wast,  and  I  rejoice  this  clay  that  1  never  spoke  an  un- 
kind word  to  thee,  not  because  it  would  have  displeased  my  father,  but 
for  the  respect  I  had  for  your  truth  and  honor.  The  other  two  teams  were 
driven  by  two  other  cob-red  men,  of  rather  more  than  usual  ability. 

Houses  of  entertainment  were  not  as  numerous  then  as  they  were  in  af- 
ter years,  consequently  the  wayfarers  had  to  some  times  camp  out-doors, 
as  supplies  and  accommodations,  which  perhaps  gave  them  greater  dis- 
comfort than  anything  else  they  encountered  on  their  way  out.  Uncle 
Tom  led  the  caravan,  and  when  all  things  were  ready  in  the  morning  he 
took  his  position  in  front,  and  by  the  crack  of  his  whip  gave  the  command 
, to  march,  which  was  obeyed.  He  always  led  the  caravan  and  was  first 
to  encounter  any  obstruction  in  the  way  and  to  direct  and  aid  in  the  re- 
moval of  them,  and  when  ^11  were  in  line,  fairly  on  the  way,  my  father 
mounted  his  saddle  horse  and  started  on  his  trip  of  observation  and  in- 
spection. Whether  the  night  would  be  spent  in  caves  or  caverns,  or  in 
tents,  or  in  the  veritable  habitation  vof  man,  when  a  place  of  reasonable 
comfort  could  be  obtained,  although  it  might  be  a  shorter  day's  journey, 
they  would  stop,  but  if  a  suitable  place  could  not  be  found  to  camp  in  a 
house  with  suitable  supplies,  he  would  select  the  best  place  for  the  camp, 
hasten  back,  procuring  supplies  as  he  returned  to  meet  with  in  the  wagons 
and  prepare  for  the  night. 

After  a  tedious,  wearisome  anddisagreeable  journey  of  many  days,  we 
arrived  at  my  father's  place  on  the  9th  day  of  December,  1809,  all  in  good 
health  and  without  an  accident  or  an  event  occurring  on  the  way  worth y 
of  note.  We  found  on  the  place  a  hewed  log  dwelling  consisting*  of  two 
rooms  below  and  two  above  stairs,  and  a  passage  between;  the  rooms  were, 
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I  think,  18x15  feet,  plank  floors,  not  dressed,  glass  in  the  windows — four 
lights  in  a  window,  8x10 — stone  chimneys,  covering  of  boards,  held  on  by 
what  were  called  weight  poles  laid  across  the  boards,  and  held  apart  by 
m  pans  of  pieces  of  timber  sawed  at  about  two  feet  long  and  of  sufficiently 
strong  timber  to  keep  the  poles  separated  and  the  roof  reasonably  secure. 
The  kitchen  was  a  small  cabin,  built  adjoining  the  dwelling,  of  round 
logs,  covered  with  boards,  wooden  chimney  with  large  rocks  setup  for 
jambs,  with  dirt  floor,  I  think,  and  a  small  negro  cabin. 

My  grandmother  took  her  slaves  to  one  of  my  uncles,  who  was  much 
better  prepared  to  make  her  comfortable  and  keep  her  slaves.  There 
were  ten  or  twelve  acres  of  my  father's  land  cultivated  in  corn,  and  the 
ground  being  fresh  and  very  rich,  he  procured  a  supply  of  corn  from  the 
tenant  who  cultivated  the  crop  and  some  vegetables.  80  soon  as  the  slaves 
were  made  a^  comfortable  as  the  means  would  allow,  the  clearing  of 
more  land  for  cultivation  was  begun  in  earnest.  The  forests  were  very 
thick  and  the  trees  large,  and  the  sound  of  the  woodman's  ax  everywhere 
was  heard  from  early  morn  till  dark.  But  now  the  lands  in  that  part  of 
the  State  are  denuded  of  timber,  and  a  forest  tre,e  one  foot  in  diameter  can 
rarely  be  found. 

It  might  not  be  uninteresting  to  know  how  my  father  became  entitled  to 
the  Woodford  county  land.  His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Capt.  John 
Ashby  (familiarly  known  as  Capt.  Jack  Ashby),  his  parents  emigrated  to 
the  colony  of  Virginia  at  an  early  period  from  England.  He  was  born  in 
Virginia,  a  new  and  sparsely  settled  country,  and  early  in  life  became  dis- 
tinguished as  a  hunter  and  Indian  fighter.  When  a  young  man  he  settled 
in  a  fort  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Shenandoah  river.  About  the  year 
1715,  a  dispute  arose  between  England  and  France  as  to  that  portion  of 
the  country  afterwards  known  as  the  northwestern  territory  of  the  United 
States  extending  from  the  great  lakes  to  the  Louisiana  territory.  Eng- 
land claimed  it  as  included  in  the  charter  of  Virginia,  and  also  by  a 
treaty  with  the  Iroquois  Indians.  France  claimed  it  on  the  ground  that 
Padre  Marguette,  a  Frenchman,  had,  in  1(>73,  sailed  down  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  rivers,  and  had  taken  possession  of  the  whole  of  this  territory  in 
the  name  of  and  for  his  country.  France  had  planted  a  lead  plate  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio  river  with  an  assertion  of  the  right  to  the  whole  of  it, 
and  proceeded  to  occupy  the  country  with  troops  and  settlers,  and  to 
erect  a  chain  of  forts  from  the  lakes  southwest  so  as  to  unite  Canadian 
France  with  Louisiana,  then  a  territory  of  France  also,  and  thus  to  con- 
fine England's  possessions  within  very  narrow  limits.  These  proceedings 
on  the  part  of  France  caused  great  excitement  in  England  and  Virginia. 
At  once  England  began  to  prepare  for  war,  and  sent  over  arms  and  sup- 
plies to  that  end  and  Robert  I)inwiddie,  then  Governor  of  Virginia,  was 
directed  formally  to  notify  the  French  authorities  of  her  claims,  and  if 
not  yielded  to,  to  right  for  them.  In  obedience  to  orders,  the  Governor  of 
Virginia  drew  up  a  strong  protest  against  the  French  occupation  of  the 
territory,  and  selected  George  Washington  as  his  envoy  to  deliver  his 
protest  to  the  French  commander.  He  was  then  just  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  and  beyond  the  limits  of  his  military  district,  this  was  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  public  affairs.  He  had  been  selected  by  Lord  Fairfax,  an 
English  nobleman,  who  had  passed  his  younger  days  in    the  most  fashion- 
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able  society  of  London,  mingling- with  Dukes  and  Duchesses,  but  disap- 
pointment in  love  had  driven  him  to  the  woods  of  Virginia  to  spend  his 
last  days  in  retirement,  if  not  in  solitude,  and  he  settled  on  an  estate  in- 
herited from  his  ancestors,  including  what  is  called  the  Northern  Neck  of 
Virginia,  consisting-  of  many  thousand  acres,  and  he  engaged  George 
Washington,  when  a  youth  of  sixteen  years  of  age,  to  survey  his  lands 
west  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  Here  he  spent  several  years  roughing  it  on  the 
border.  The  Northern  Neck  of  Virginia,  which  begins  on  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  and  lies  between  the  Potomac  and  Rappahanoc  Rivers,  crossing  the 
Blue  Ridge  and  passing  through  it  with  the  Potomac  at  Harper's  Ferry, 
extends  with  the  heads  thereof  in  the  Allegheny  mountains  and  thence  a 
straight,  crossing  the  North  Mountain  and  Blue  Ridge  at  the  headwarters 
of  the  Rappahanoc.  In  passing,  Washington  stopped  at  Greenway  Court, 
the  name  of  the  Fairfax  residence,  and  a  warm  friendship  grew  up  between 
them,  and  through  that  means  Washington  got  the  reputation  of  a  man  of 
a  great  executive  ability.  One  of  the  Fairfax  family  married  Gen.  Wash- 
ington's oldest  brother,  Lawrence  Washington,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  L.  Washington  got  Mt.  Vernon  by  his  wife,*daughter  of  W.  P^airfax, 
who  lived  near  Mt.  Vernon. 

In  November,  1753,  Washington  set  out  on  his  mission  with  a  small 
party  and  traversed  the  woods  to  the  Indian  village  called  Logstown, 
where  he  was  told  he  would  find  the  French  commandant  near  Lake  Erie. 
On  the  envoy's  arrival  there  he  found  Chevalier  De  St.  Pierre,  the  com- 
mandant, and  he  met  Washington  with  courtesy  and  dignity.  Washing- 
ton handed  him  the  Governor's  protest,  and,  after  reading  it,  the  old  sol- 
dier replied:  "I  am  here,  sir,  by  the  order  of  my  General,  and  I  assure 
you,  sir,  I  will  conform  my  actions  to  his  orders  with  that  resolution  that 
is  expected  of  a  worthy  officer  and  soldier."  With  that  response  Wash- 
ington had  no  alternative  but  to  return. 

The  protest  of  the  Governor  availed  nothing,  and  Virginia  determined 
to  protect  her  rights  by  the  force  of  arms.  She  sent  out  in  1754  a  small 
military  force  under  Col.  Washington.  He  led  them  by  the  same 
way  he  had  gone  the  year  before,  marching  toward  Pittsburg.  When  he 
heard  that  a  body  of  French  and  Indians  were  advancing  to  attack  him, 
he  determined  to  anticipate  them  by  a  surprise  attack  on  a  party  of  French 
and  Indians  under  De  Jumonville.  which  he  did  successfully,  and  their 
commander  fell  in  the  action.  Being  scarce  of  ammunition  he  then  re- 
treated to  a  place  called  the  Great  Meadows,  where  he  threw  up  some  in- 
trenchments.  Here  a  large  force  of  the  enemy  appeared  and  made  a  vigor- 
ous attack  on  him.  On  the  4th  of  July  he  was  forced  to  surrender  for  want 
of  powder.  This  disaster  did  not  weaken  the  confidence  of  his  countrymen 
in  Col.  Washington's  skill  and  efficiency,  but  it  created  intense  excitement 
in  Virginia  against  their  foes,  and  it  was  little  less  in  England  when  the 
news  reached  there.  The  question  was,  "Shall  the  English  flag  go  down 
before  the  lillies  of  France,  with  the  loss  of  half  a  continent?"  This  disas- 
ter was  not  caused  by  the  French  alone,  but  they  had  the  Indians  to  aid 
them,  besides,  the  preparations  on  the  part  of  England  and  Virginia  were 
wholly  inadequate  for  the  campaign,  and  yet,  while  England  seemed  de- 
termined to  take  steps  to  repair  the  loss,  she  committed  an  egregrious  er- 
ror in  the  selection   of  Gen.7  Edward  Braddock  as  the  commander  of  her 
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forces  to-be  sent  against  her  foes.  Gen.  Braddock  was  a  brave  soldier,  but 
bluff  of  manner,  obstinate,  with  an  over-running  opinion  of  his  own  capac- 
ity, great  confidence  in  regular  troops,  and  none  in  the  ragged  provincials, 
as  be  called  the  Americans;  never  reflecting  that  these  provincials,  from 
their  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  mode  of  warfare  of  the  Indians, 
were  more  to  be  relied  upon  in  a  conflict  with  Indians  than  his  regulars. 
Gen.  Braddock,  upon  their  arrival,  ordered  his  English  troops  to  be 
quartered  in  Alexandria,  Va.,  and  first  sought  an  interview  with  Gen.  Din- 
widdie,  then  Governor  of  Virginia,  at  Williamsburg,  after  which  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Quarters  of  his  English  troops  where  he  remained  until 
April,  1755,  when  he  was  met  by  the  Governors  of  New  York,  Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Virginia  to  consult  upon  the  plan  of 
operation,  which  was  soon  agreed  upon.  The  colonies  named  were  to  fur- 
nish 1,000  «oldiers  (militia),  or  provincials,  as  the  General  pleased  to  call 
them,  making  an  army. of  about  2,000,  to  be  commanded  by  Gen.  Braddock, 
and  the  most,  if  not  the  only,  sensible  thing  the  General  did  during  this 
critical  period  of  his  life,  was  to  invite  Col.  Washington  to  accompany  him 
as  a  member  of  his  staff.  Washington  accepted  the  invitation  and  thus 
became  an  actor  in  this  disaster.  Gen.  Braddock  promised  to  march  to 
Fort  Duquesne  and  capture  it  before  it  could  be  re-enforced,  and  gave  it  as 
his  opinion  that  on  seeing  the  King's  regulars  the  fort  would  surrender 
without  resistance,  thence  he  would  march  to  Fort  Niagara,  thence  to  Fort 
Frontenac,  both  of  which  he  did  not  doubt  would  capitulate  without  re- 
sistance, but,  if  not,  he  would  capture  them  in  three  or  four  days.  He 
would  then  reduce  all  the  strongholds  of  the  French  toward  the  lakes  and 
by  autumn  the  English  would  be  masters  of  all  North  America  south  of  the 
St.  Lawrence. 

Capt.  Jack  Ashby  was  elected  and  commissioned  a  captain  of  a  compa- 
ny raised  in  Virginia  for  the  campaign  and  marched  with  and  acted  his 
part  in  the  tragic  scene  which  closed  Gen.  Brad  dock's  military  career  and 
his  life.  In  May,  1755,  Gen.  Craddock  ordered  his  forces  to  be  rendezvous- 
ed at  Well's  Creek — now  Cumberland — on  the  Upper  Potomac,  and  the  latter 
part  of  that  month  he  set  out  after  them  in  his  elegant  English  coach. 

The  army  set  out  from  Cumberland  on  the  first  days  of  June,  1755.  It 
consisted  in  two  royal  regiments,  numbering  together  1,000  men,  and  prov- 
incials from  Virginia,  Maryland  and  New  York,  which  made  the  full  force 
a  little  more  than  2,000.  Soon  the  tremendous  undertaking  began  of  pene- 
trating the  Great  Woods  with  the  unwieldy  column.  The  army  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  long  train  of  wagons,  loaded  down  with  the  baggage  of  officers. 
It  was  the  wildest  of  absurdities,  never  had  obstinate  adherences  to  marti- 
net ideas  had  so  strong  an  illustration.  This  English  soldier,  relying  on 
English  tradition,  was  dragging  his  cumbrous  machines  through  the  Amer- 
ican woods  as  if  they  were  on  the  plains  of  Europe,  and  all  this  time  his 
dread  enemy  was  watching  him,  From  the  height  of  every  mountain  In- 
dian runners  looked  down  and  laughed  quietly.  But  the  pioneers  still 
went  in  front  cutting  a  road  for  the  creaking  wagons,  the  scattered  troops 
straggled  along,  and,  in  this  manner,  Gen.  Braddock  went  into  the  great 
region  called  the  "Shades  of  Death."  The  shadow  of  his  own  hovering 
above  him. 

At   the  Little  Meadows  Braddock  saw  for  the  first  time  that  he  was 
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committing  an  egregious  blunder;  he  had  refused  to  listen  to  the  advice  of 
Washington,  and  swallowing  his  pride  actually  consulted  Washington,  who 
always  grave  and  courteous,  repeated  his  former  views:  To  mobilize  the 
army,  leave  the  baggage  behind,  advance  rapidly  with  a  body  of  picked 
troops,  transport  his  ammunition  on  pack  horses,  and  so  surprise  Fort  Du- 
quesne  before  it  could  be  re-enforced.  To  this  Braddock  consented  with 
11-concealed  reluctance.  But  he  was  not  yet  cured  of  his  folly,  nor  con- 
vinced that  his  regulars  were  not  all-sufficient. 

A  brave  runner,  a  fighter  of  the  wood,  Capt.  Jack,  called  the  Blaek  Ri- 
fle, came  and  offered  his  services  to  go  with  his  rangers  in  front  and  recon- 
noitre for  him.  But  Braddock  tossed  away  from  him,  saying  there  was 
ime  enough  fur  making  arrangements,  and  he  said  he  had  experienced 
troops  on  whom  he  could  rely  for  all  purposes,  thereupon  the  borderer 
shouldered  his  rifle,  turned  his  back  on  Braddock,  went  away  with  his  ran- 
gers to  their  nomes  on  the  Juniata,  leaving  him  to  his  fate;  still  the  folly 
went  on.  They  were  halting,  as  Washington  afterwards  said,  to  level  mole 
hills  and  erect  oridges  across  brooks,  by  which  means  they  went  twelve 
miles  in  four  days.  Some  friendly  Indians  went  before  to  scour  the  woods. 
At  last  they  halted  on  the  Monongahela,  about  fifteen  miles  south  of  Fort 
Duquesne,  July  8,  1755.  Braddock  resolved  to  advance  and  attack  the  fort 
the  next  morning.  Early  that  morning,  with  his  advance  of  1,200  men  and 
ten  cannon,  the  brave  regulars  stepped  out  proudly  to  the  tap  of  the  drum 
the  English  music  sounding  and  their  flags  floating  in  all  the  pride  and 
pomp  of  glorious  war.  Thus  Braddock  marched  forth  his  brave  regulars  in 
front,  in  disdain  of  precaution ;  the  Virginians,  the  provincials,  in  the  rear, 
to  be  brought  into  action  if  at  any  time  they  should  be  needed,  which  the 
General  considered  altogether  improbable.  The  English,  after  crossing  the 
river  near  the  fort,  were  marching  across  a  plain,  in  front  of  which  was  a 
hill  thickly  wooded  on  each  side  of  the  road  leading  up  the  slope,  and  ra- 
vines covered  with  thickets,  on  this  perilous  and  fatal  way  the  English 
were  advancing  to  attack  the  fort. 

The  commander  then  was  I)e  Contrecour,  and  he  had  despaired  of 
holding  the  place;  exaggerated  reports  of  Braddock's  force  had  reached 
him,  and  he  was  consulting  whether  to  stand  fast  or  evacuate  the  post, 
when  De  Beaujen,  one  of  his  young  captains,  offered  to  take  a  force  and 
advance  to  meet  the  English  and  fight.  To  this  the  Commandant  assented. 
De  Beaujen  marched  promptly  out  with  about  ten  or  twelve  hundred 
men,  French  and  Indians,  and  the  collision  followed. 

The  young  Frenchman  bounded  forward  in  a  gay  hunting  shirt  and  a 
silver  gorget,  and  waved  his  cap,  a  signal  for  his  followers  to  scatter  be- 
hind the  trees  and  rocks.  At  the  signal  the  Indians  disappeared  to  the 
right  and  left,  leaving  the  French  in  the  centre,  upon  this  force  the  Eng- 
lish opened  a  quick  fire,  which  killed  about  twelve  men,  among  whom  De 
Beaujeu,  who  fell  cheering  his  troops  to  the  conflict;  but  this  apparent 
success  of  the  English  was  short-lived,  it  was  the  only  gleam  of  victory 
they  had — this  first  quick  fire. 

It  could  not  be  called  a  battle;  it  was  a  frightful  slaughter.  At  the 
second  fire  of  the  Indians,  the  English  regulars  huddled  up  like  sheep  in 
a  narrow  pass,  from  which  they  could  not  extricate  themselves,  astound- 
ed at  the  merciless  fire  from  the  ravines,  and  rotable  to  see  their  foe,  they 
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were  seized  with  mortxl  panic,  rired  in  the  air  and  had  not  even  presence 
of  mind  to  flv. 

The  English  officers,  who  acted  with  great  courage  but  not  with  dis- 
cretion, would  not  let  them  take  shelter  behind  trees  or  any  protection 
that  might  be  found,  but  in  vain  attempted  to  make  them  advance  on  the 
fort;  but  they  seemed  not  to  hear  the  word  of  command,  or  if  they  did 
hear  they  did  not  heed— the  terriffic  fire  poured  into  their  ranks  by  tho 
Indians  from  behind  the  rocks  paralyzed  them.  On  right  and  left,  from 
the  tangled  ravines,  issued  fatal  volleys,  and  at  almost  every  shot  a  Brit- 
ton  fell.  The  Virginia  rangers  having  a  better  knowledge  of  the  Indian 
mode  of  fighting  than  their  allies,  scattere  1  and  fought  them  from  behind 
trees.  These  rangers  by  their  skill  and  the  use  they  made  of  the  cannon, 
saved  a  remnant  of  the  English  from  the  fate  of  their  fellows,  who,  in- 
capable of  defending  themselves,  were  shot  down  where  they  stood.  The 
officers  and  Americans  did  all  that  men  could  do,  but  it  was  all  in  vain. 
Washington  had  four  bullet  holes  through  his  coat  and  two  horses  shot 
from  under  him,  Braddock  had  three  horses  killed  under  him,  and  two 
fatally  wounded;  he  did  all  that  a  brave  soldier  could  do,  but  he  was 
struggling  against  what  no  commander  can  make  headwpy  against — the 
surprise  and  discomfiture  of  his  men  by  the  deadly  fire  of  a  hidden  and  un- 
approachable enemy — his  men  finally  broke  ranks  and  ran  over  each 
other  in  their  wild  attempt  to  escape. 

At  last  Braddock  fell,  a  bullet  passing  through  his  right  arm  and  into 
his  breast,  and  would  have  fallei.  from  his  horse,  but  Capt.  Stewart,  of  the* 
Virginia  Light  Horse,  caught  him  in  his  arms.  In  agony,  he  groaned 
aloud  and  begged  to  be  left  to  die  on  the  field,  The  English  regulars  were 
now  in  full  flight,  they  threw  away  their  guns,  accoutrements,  and  even 
clothing  and  rushed  into  the  river.  Cannon,  horse  and  infantry  hastened 
away,  and  the  Virginia  rangers  had  to  follow.  The  army  had  lost  more 
than  half  their  number  by  the  deadly  hidden  shots  of  the  enemy.  The 
Virginian's  were  nearly  decimated,  out  of  86  officers  twenty-six  were 
killed  and  thirty-seven  woundeu.  The  enemy's  loss  was  twenty  eight 
killed  and  two  wounded. 

All  that  saved  the  army  was  the  cupidity  of  the  savages.  They  stop- 
ped the  fight  and  pursuit  to  gather  up  the  muskets  and  scarlet  coats  that 
covered  the  ground  over,  which  alone  saved  the  fugitives  from  the  toma- 
hawk as  they  rushed  over  the  Monongahela.  Braddock  was  borne  from 
the  field  by  his  friends,  Who  hastened  to  a  place  of  safety  with  him,  and 
his  brave  English  officers  and  the  Virginians  were  all  that  remained  with 
him.  According  to  tradition,  he  was  placed  in  a  large  silk  sash,  the  erds 
were  affixed  to  saddles  on  two  horses  moving  abreast,  and  in  this  way  the 
dying  officer  was  started  back  towards  Virginia,  where  he  was  never  to 
reach. 

The  army  had  vanished  and  only  the  remnants  of  the  English  officers 
and  the  provincials  remained  with  poor  Braddock.  In  these  last  hours  ho 
saw  all  his  errors,  and  said  to  the  Virginians,  who  were  very  attentive  to 
him,  he  had  done  them  great  injustice,  that  they  were  true  soldiers  and 
had  acquitted  themselves  nobly.  To  Washington  he  made  apologies, 
expressed  great  esteem  for  him,  and  as  proof  of  it  he  gave  to  Gen.  Wash- 
ington his  servant,  Bishop,  and  his  favorite  saddle  horse. 
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As  he  went  through  t.ie  shades  of  death  he  kept  groaning-  and  mutter- 
ing: "Who  would  have  thought  it;  who  would  have  thought  it.  But  we 
will  know  better  how  to  tleal  with  them  another  time."'  As  lie  drew  near 
the  Great  Meadows'his  strength  failed  him,  he  could  go  no  further,  and 
four  days  after  the  battle  (July  13,  1755)  he  died  in  the  wilderness.  His 
grave  was  dug  near  Fort  Necessity;  as  there  was  no  chaplain  there  Wash- 
ington read  the  funeral  service;  the  spot  was  carefully  concealed  to  pre- 
vent its  discovery  by  the  Indians,  without  firing  even  a  salute  over  the 
soldier's  grave.  The  remnant  of  the  army  continued  their  way  to  Cum- 
berland, and  arrived  there  safely. 

Immediately  after  the  battle  Gen.  Washington  started  Capt.  John 
Ashby,  an  express,  with  dispatches  to  Lord  Fairfax,  at  Greenway  Court, 
his  residence,  a  few  miles  from  Winchester,  Va,,  tp  be  expressed  by  Fair- 
fax to  Lord  Dunmore,  at  Williamsburg,  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  which 
he  delivered  in  13  hours  after  leaving  Lord  Fairfax,  traveling  210  miles  in 
13  hours. 

After  the  defeat  and  destruction  of  Braddock's  army,  and  Washington 
had  retired  to  Mount  Vernon,  the  whole  country  West  of  the  Ohio  river 
was  left  unprotected,  and  the  settlers  subjected  to  the  most  merciless 
cruelties,  regardless  of  age  or  sex.  The  suffering  of  these  frontiers  people 
was  such  that  they  had  to  abandon  the  country,  and  flee  to  the  town  of 
Winchester,  Va.,  and  the  country  around.  In  this  condition  of  things 
Washington  was  called  from  his  home  to  Winchester  to  devise  and  adopt 
some  means  to  rid  the  country  of  these  cruel  savages,  in  order  to  secure 
the  settlers  in  their  homes.  When  he  arrived  at  that  place,  he  wroto  to 
Gov.  Dinwddie;  "That  the  suDplicating  tears  of  the  women  and  moving 
petitions  of  the  men  refugees  from  said  frontiers,  melt  me  into  such  sorrow 
that  I  solemnly  declare,  if  I  know  my  own  mind,  I  would  offer  myself  a 
willing  sacrifice  to  the  cruel  enemy,  if  that  would  bring  relief  to  the  peo- 
ple." Washington  went  to  work,  a  fort  was  built  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
town,  mounted  with  24  cannon,  and  a  barracks  for  450  men  provided,  order 
was  brought  out  of  chaos,  the  border  was  protected.  In  Nov.,  1758,  General 
Forbes  advanced  on  Fort  Duquesne,  the  French  blew  the  Fort  up  and  re- 
treated, Col.  Washington  marched  in  and  planted  the  flag  of  England  on 
the  smoking  ruins  and  peace  was  restored  to  the  frontiers. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  state  some  of  the  facts  that  led  to  the  rupture  be- 
tween England  and  her  North  American  colonies.  At.  the  close  of  the  war 
between  England  and  France,  England  found  herself  very  heavily  indebt- 
ed, and  charging  that  a  part  of  that  indebtedness  had  been  created  by  the 
aid  she  had  given  the  colonies  in  effecting  their  settlements  and  carrying- 
on  their  wars,  it  was  just  that  they  should  contribute  to  liquidate  those 
debts,  their  just  proportion  of  them,  and  that  Parliament  should  take  such 
steps  as  would  accomplish  that  object,  which  implied,  or  was  a  direct 
proposal,  that  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  had  the  right  and  power  to 
enact  laws,  tax  these  colonies  against  their  will  without  being  represented, 
thereby  denying  the  colonies  the  right  of  representation.  As  time  passed 
these  debts  grew,  the  necessity  became  more  urgent,  and  the  passage  of 
such  an  act  certain,  over  petitions  and  protests  by  the  colonists  to  his  maj- 
esty George  III  and  his  Parliament,  in  language  elegant  and  respectful,  if 
not  too  submissive,  was  a  necessitv,  but  with  arguments  unanswerable,  de- 
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nying  the  rights  of  Kings  and  Parliament,  or  either,  to  tax  them  when 
they  were  not  represented ;  but  no  heed  was  given  to  protest  or  petition,  and 
although  the  danger  grew,  the  colonists  still  took  no  active  steps  to  protect 
themselves  from  the  calamity,  but  seemed  still  to  trust  to  their  petitions, 
until  Patrick  Henry  appeared  in  the  House  of  Burgessess  as  the  represen- 
tative of  the  county  of  Hanover,  or  Louisa  Virginia,  it  does  not  appear 
which ;  but  is  not  material.  He  was  a  member  in  1764-65.  Unknown  to 
fame  and  to  a  majority  of  his  colleagues,  his  speech  in  theuParsons  case," 
as  it  was  called,  nad  given  him  great  notoriety  in  the  county  in  which  it 
was  delivered,  and  in  a  few  counties  near. 

In  March,  1764,  the  British  Parliament  had  passed  resolutions  prepara- 
tory to  the  levying  of  a  revenue  on  the  colonies  by  a  stamp  tax.  These  res- 
olutions were  in  due  time  by  the  proper  authorities  communicated  to  the 
House  of  Burgesses  of  Virginia,  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  House 
to  prepare  an  address  to  the  King,  a  memorial  to  the  Lords,  and  a  remon- 
strance to  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Wirt  says  of  these  papers,  that 
while  they  affirm  in  strong  and  clear  terms  the  constitutional  exemption 
of  the  colony  from  taxation  by  the  British  Parliament,  they  nevertheless 
breathe  a  tone  so  suppliant  as  to  indicate  that  no  opposition  beyond  re- 
monstrance was  at  this  time  meditated.,  In  January,  1765.  however,  the  fa- 
mous Stamp  Act  was  passed,  to  take  effeci  the  first  of  the  following  No- 
vember. This  measure  seemed  to  stun  the  whole  continent  of  America. 
All  ranks  of  society  were  confounded.  No  one  knew  what  to  hope,  what 
more  to  fear,  or  what  course  was  best  to  be  taken,  (Wirt's  Life  of  Patrick 
Henry,  58-60-95.) 

Perhaps  no  Legislature  of  the  same  number  of  men  ever  assembled  that 
combined  as  great  an  amount  of  talent  as  the  House  of  Burgessps  of  Vir- 
ginia; certainly  none  with  more.  Richard  Henry  Lee  was  there,  the  Cice- 
ro of  the  colony,  John  Bland,  Edmund  Pendleton,  Peyton  Randolph  and 
George  Wythe.  These  great  men  were  opposed  to  certain  resolutions  in- 
troduced into  the  House  and  will  be  specially  noticed  farther  along.  Mr. 
T.  Jefferson  and  Col.  Carrington  were  there.  The  gentlemen  just  named 
were  the  leaders  of  the  House,  Mr.  Lee  being  then  regarded  as  the  greatest 
orator  of  the  colony  of  Virginia,  if  not  of  all  of  them.  While  the  Stamp 
Act  was  very  offensive  and  alarming  to  all  the  members  of  the  House,  yet 
the  papers  sent  by  them  to  England  were  in  terms  too  submissive  to  indi- 
cate opposition,  much  less  any  resistance  to  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 
But  there  was  one  member  there,  although  it  was  his  first  session,  obscure^ 
ungainly  in  appearance,  and  ungraceful  in  manner,  perhaps  unknown,  ex- 
cept by  name,  to  the  leaders,  whese  patriotism  revolted  at  the  tyranny  and 
oppression  of  his  country  by  England,  and,  seeing  that  no  effective  steps 
were  being  taken  in  the  Assembly  by  his  seniors  nor  by  the  leaders,  he  de- 
termined to  do  what  he  could  to  arouse  his  countrymen  to  a  realization  of 
the'r  danger,  and  to  warn  England  that  her  attempt  to  enforce  her  Stamp 
Act  would  not  be  devoid  of  labor  and  sorrow.  That  man  was  Patrick  Hen- 
ry, and  to  carry  out  his  object  Mr.  Henry  introduced  five  resolutions  into 
the  Assembly  of  Virginia,  four  of  which  are  a  mere  re-affirmation  of  the 
principles  of  the  addresses,  petitions  and  remonstrances  that  the  Legisla- 
ture and  the  people  of  Virginia  had  often  sent  to  the  powers  of  England, 
but  the  fifth  was  in  different  tones  and  plainly  informs  her  that  the  time 
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may  come  when  other  means  than  addresses,  petitions  and  remonstrances 
w  1  be  used,  and,  as  some  may  never  have  read  it  (and  if  they  have,  it 
will  be  refreshing  to  read  it  again,)  it  is  copied  in  this  paper,  as  follows : 

"resolved,  therefore,  That  the  General  Assembly  of  this  colony  have 

he  sole  right  and  power  to  lay  taxesand  impositions  upon  the  inhabitants 

ol  thib  colony ;  and  that  every  attempt  to  vest  such  power  or  powers  in  any 

person  or  persons  whatever  other  than  the  General  Assembly  aforesaid 

has  a  manifest  tendency  to  destroy  British  as  well  as  American  freedom." 

This  resolution  produced  a  profound  sensation  in  the-House,  not  to  say 
alarm.  The  gentlemen,  Lee  and  others  before  named,  were  opposed  to 
this  fifth  resolution,  but  were  not  particularly  excited  over  it,  not  doubting 
that  they  could  defeat  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  ;  but  when  they  came 
to  hear  Mr.  Henry's  argument  in  favor  of  its  adoption,  and  when,  in  de- 
nouncing the  "tyranny  of  the  obnoxious  act,"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  of 
thunder  and  with  the  look  of  a  god,  "Cresar  had  his  Brutus,  Charles  I.  his 
Cromwell,  and  George  III.—"  ("Treason,"  cried  the  Speaker,  and  "Treason !" 
echoed  from  different  parts  of  the  house);  Henry  faltered  not, but, rising  to 
a  loftier  attitude,  and  fixing  on  the  Speaker  an  eye  of  most  determined  fire, 
finished  the  sentence  with  the  finest  emphasis— "and  George  III.  may 
profit  by  their  example.  If  this  be  treason  make  the  most  of  it!"  (Wirt's 
Life  of  Patrick  Henry,  p.  83.) 

It  was  in  the  same  speech  that  Mr.  Henry,  drawing  himself  to  his  full 
stature,  and  with  one  hand  aloft,  exclaimed  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  "If  we 
would  be  free,  we  must  fight;  we  mustfisrht!"  which  so  electrified  all  who 
heard  it  that  they  were  echoed  back  by  many  voices,  apparently  involun- 
tary—prophetic words,  which  the  lapse  of  ten  years  verified.  On  the  roll 
of  the  Assembly  being  taken  the  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  majority  of 
one  vote. 

In  order  to  show  how  a  private  in  Capt.  Ashby's  command  in  after 
years  developed  into  a  great  General  and  warrior,  it  is  necessary  to  refer 
again  to  Braddock's  campaign.  Daniel  Morgan,  a  private  soldier,  as  above 
stated,  on  their  march  through  the  wilderness  to  the  battle  ground  had  a 
difficulty  with  a  wagon  master  attached  to  the  army,  which  ended  in  a 
fight.  Morgan  gave  his  adversary  a  sound  thrashing,  which,  being  report- 
ed to  the  General,  he  ordered  a  court-martial  to  try  Morgan  for  the  offense. 
The  court  condemned  him  to  receive  1,000  lashes,  500  of  which  were  admin- 
istered and  the  other  500  were  to  be  inflicted  on  a  future  day  named.  Mor- 
gan was  a  man  of  great  physical  powers,  survived  the  first  part  of  his  pun- 
ishment and  wras  recovering  from  it,  when  a  squad  of  soldiers  came  to  his 
quarters  and  demanded  him,  to  inflict  on  him  the  residue  of  the  sentence, 
Capt.  Ashby  happened  to  be  the  officer  of  the  day  and  he  refused  to  let 
them  take  him  out,  and  told  them  the  judgment  was  cruel  and  inhuman, 
that  the  punishment  he  had  already  received  was  too  great  and  that  he 
should  not  have  any  more.  Ashby  was  never  interrupted  for  disobedience 
of  orders  and  Morgan  returned  to  Virginia  with  his  comrades,  sate  and 
sound,  to  do  his  country  valuable  service  in  the  war  of  Independence,  as  we 
shall  see. 

Ten  years  had  scarcely  passed  away  before  the  prophetic  words  of 
Henry,  spoken  in  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  with  such  lofty  elo- 
quence and  thrilling. emphasis — uIf  we  would  be  free,  we  must  fight! 
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we  must  fight  !" — were  verified,  and  the  American  colonies  of  England 
were  engaged  in  a  war  with  her  for  their  independence.  Of  that  war  this 
same  Daniel  Morgan  was  a  most  zealous  advocate  and  supporter.  He  soon 
distinguished  himself  as  the  commander  of  Morgan's  Riflemen,  and  was 
rapidly  promoted  to  be  General  and  took  command  under  General  Gates, 
then  operating  in  North  and  South  Carolina.  General  Green,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1780,  was  appointed  to  command  of  the  Southern  division  of  the  army 
in  place  of  Genera]  Gates,  and  joined  the  army.  He  took  command  at 
Charlotte  on  December  2,  1780.  Cornwallis'  headquarters  were  at  Wynns- 
borough.  Gen.  Greene,  in  order  to  narrow  the  limits  of  the  British  and  to 
encourage  the  inhabitants,  detached  Morgan  west  of  the  Catawba,  with  or- 
ders to  take  a  position  near  the  confluence  of  the  Pacolet  with  the  Broad 
river.  Cornwallis  lay  between  Greene  and  Morgan,  and  was  desirous  of 
preventing  their  junction,  and  striking  one  while  unsupported  by  the  other. 
Col.  Tarlton,  the  most  dashingand  best  cavalry  officer  in  the  British  army, 
was  to  strike  Morgan.  The  designs  of  the  British  were  communicated  to 
Morgan,  who  retired  to  the  Cowpens,  where  he  determined  to  risk  a  battle, 
January  17,  1781.  Morgan  was  informed  of  Tarlton's  approach,  and  pre- 
pared to  meet  him  by  selecting  a  favorable  piece  of  ground  by  making  a 
very  judicious  disposition  of  his  forces,  and  patiently  awaited  the  attack. 
Tarlton.  confident  of  a  cheap  victory,  formed  his  line  of  battle,  his  troops 
riished  forward  with  great  impetuosity,  shouting  as  they  advanced,  but 
Morgan,  by  his  judgment  in  selecting  the  ground  to  make  tho  flgh*t  on  and 
his  skill  in  handling  the  forces,  gained  a  complete  victory,  although  he  had 
only  about  800  men,  while  his  adversary  had  1,200.  Seldom  has  a  battle  in 
which  no  greater  number  was  engaged  been  so  important  in  its  consequen- 
ces as  this  was.  Upwards  of  100  British  were  killed,  including  ten  commis- 
sioned officers;  29  commissioned  officers  and  500  privates  were  made  pris- 
oners; 800  muskets,  two  field  pieces,  two  standards,  35  baggage  wagons  and 
100  dragoon  horses  fell  into  tne  hands  of  the  victors,  (1  vol.  XL's  L.  W.,  pp. 
402-3-4.) 

There  were  not  a,  few  who  believed  at  the  time  that  this  victory  so  dis- 
organized Cornwallis'  army  that  he  despaired  of  continuing  his  hold  on 
the  Carolinas,  and  concluded  to  move  his  forces  to  Virginia,  and  did  soi 
making  his  headquarters  at  Yorktown,  where,  on  the  18th  of  October,  1781, 
he  surrendered  to  General  Washington,  which,  in  effect,  ended  the  strug- 
gle; and  George  III.  lost  half  a  continent,  the  brightest  jewel  in  his  crown. 
We  may  pause  to  consider  and  admire  the  workings  of  Providence. 

George  Washington,  a  young  man  scarce  twenty-one  years  of  age,  en- 
gaged at  the  time  to  survey  the  wild  lands  of  a  nobleman  of  England,  and 
by  his  suggestion  was  selected  by  the  Governor  of  Virginia  to  act  as  envoy 
to  carry  terms  of  pacification  to  the  commander  of  the  forces  of  the  French 
King  at  Fort  Duquesne,  to  avoid  a  war  between  these  monarchs.  He 
marched  under  the  British  flag  to  perform  that  duty,  having  to  traverse 
the  great  woods,  then  a  desert,  between  the  headwaters  of  the  Shenandoah 
and  the  Lakes,  the  woods  uninhabited,  save  by  beasts  of  prey  and  Indians 
more  savage  than  wild  beasts,  no  roads,  his  fare  scanty  and  rough  and  his 
covering  by  night  the  canopy  of  Heaven.  He  returned  with  a  reply  from 
the  French  commandant  unsatisfactory,  if  not  insulting-.  The  next  year 
he  was  sent  over  the  same  route,  bv  the   same   authority   and    under    the 
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British  flag,  with  a  detachment  of  soldiers,  to  take  possession  of  said  fort. 
With  supplies  wholly  insufficient,  he  was  repulsed  for  the  failure  of  am- 
munition and  driven  back.  The  next  campaign  he  made  was  under  Gen. 
Braddock,as  before  stated,  aud  with  him  was  Gen.  Morgan,  so  that  under 
the  flag  of  George  III.  th©  greatest  General  of  the  age,  if  not  that  of  any 
age,  and  another  only  second  to  him,  learned  the  arts  of  war,  to  profit  by 
the  follies  of  self-conceited  officials,  and  to  conquer  Britain's  chosen  Gen- 
eral and  trained  bands  with  militia  taken  from  their  fields,  work-shops  and 
counting  houses.  And  our  great  statesmen,  the  peers  of  any  the  world  ever 
produced,  were  some  of  them  educated  in  England,  but  the  majority  of  them 
in  colleges  erected  by  the  aid  of  Englishmen.     May  we  not  join   the  band 

and  sing: 

God   moves  in   a  rrysterious  way, 

His  wonders  to  pe'f.»rm. 
He    plants  His  footsttps  in  Ihe  sea 
And   rides  upon   the  storm. 

We  now  return  to  the  home  history  of  Capt.  J.  Ashby.  He  was  born  of 
English  parents,  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  reared  in  F;  qnier 
county,  Virginia,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  From  his  early  youth 
he  was  accustomed  to  the  labor  and  business  of  the  farm,  with  intervals  of 
the  sports  of  the  huntsman  and  of  the  pursuit  of  Indians,  who  to  some  ex- 
tent then  inhabited  the  valley  of  Virginia.  There,  in  the  dense  and  unbro- 
ken forests,  it  was  his  delight  occasionally  to  hunt  deer,  bear  and  elk,  and 
his  hunting  expeditions  were  generally  very  successful.  He  was  not  only 
fond  of  the  sports  of  the  forests,  but  was  quite  as  fond  of  the  snorts  of  the  , 
field,  and  became  much  famed  for  rearing,  training  and  racing  thorough- 
bred horses.  Reverend  Benjamin  Snelling,  formerly  of  Bath  county,  Ky., 
and  a  pioneer  Methodist  preacher  in  this  State,  told  the  writer  when  on 
his  death-bed,  and  on  the  occasion  he  wrote  his  will,  that  he  was  bound  to 
Capt.  Jack  Ashby  and  was  one  of  his  stable  boys  to  attend  to  his  race 
horses  and  occasionally  rode  races  for  him,  and  that  he  was  a  success- 
ful  racer. 

A  friend  of  the  author  of  the  Legends  of  the  War  of  Independence  told 
him  he  had  made  a  match  race  of  the  best  two  in  three  miles,  and  his 
horse  being  the  older,  he  had  to  carry  120  pounds  to  a  catch  by  his  adver- 
sary;  and  having  some  difficulty  to  get  a  rider  of  the  proper  weight,  and 
120  pounds  being  the  weight  of  Capt.  Ashby,  and  although  he  was  in  his 
seventieth  year,  he  volunteered  to  ride  his  friend's  horse,  and  won  the  race. 

His  height  was  about  5  feet  10  inches,  his  weight  in  his  younger  days 
130  pounds,  but  he  was  a  man  of  wonderful  strength  and  activity  and  nev- 
er failed  to  knock  a  man  down  when  he  struck  him;  and  on  his  expedition 
to  Fort  Duquesne  he  never  held  or  ordered  a  court-martial  to  try  one  of 
his  men ;  he  said  they  were  to  slow  in  their  operations,  and  to  whip  a  sol- 
dier was  too  degrading,  so  when  any  of  them  was  guilty  of  an  offense  and 
it  was  proved  on  him,  he  had  him  brought  before  him,  and  if  he  condemn- 
ed him  he  subjected  him  to  one  or  two  knocks  down,  according  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  offense,  and  always  inflicted  the  punishment  himself. 
He  was  very  proud  of  Gen.  D.  Morgan's  prowess  and  achievements,  and 
was  often  heard  to  say  uby  zooks"  (the  only  epithet  he  ever  used)  he  knew 
it  was  in  Morgan,  and  what  a  loss  it  would  have  been  if  he  had  permitted 
him  to  have  b~en  killed  by  inflicting  upon  him  them  other  500  lashes. 
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Immediately  after  the  terrible  defeat  of  his  army  and  the  fall  of 
Gen.  Braddock,  Capt.  Ashby  was  selected  by  Gen.  Washington  as  an  ex- 
press sent  to  Lord  Fairfax,  informing  him  of  the  disaster,  (Fairfax  resid- 
ed near  Winchester,  Va.,)  to  be  forwarded  by  him  to  Lord  Dunmor,  the 
Governor  of  Virginia.  In  an  almost  increditably  short  time  he  accom- 
plished the  trip  across  the  Allegheny  mountains  through  the  uu tracked 
and  unbroken  forests  and  wilderness  of  that  then  gloomy  and  savage 
country.  The  documents  were  delivered  to  Lord  Fairfax  at  7  o'clock  p. 
m.  He  was  greatly  surprised  at  the  news  they  contained,  but  more  at 
the  rapidity  with  which  they  had  been  brought.  The  Captain  was  much 
fatigued,  having  eaten  and  slept  but  little,  if  any,  since  he  had  left  Gen, 
Washington's  headquarters;  but  Lord  Fairfax  said  he  knew  no  one  whom 
he  could  trust  as  being  as  reliable  a  messenger  as  the  Captain  himself, 
and  insisted  that  he  should  bear  them  to  the  Governor;  so  at  the  ear- 
nest solicitation  of  his  Lordship  he  agreed  to  deliver  the  documents  to 
the  Governor  at  Williamsburg.  Lie  then  eat  a  prudent  supper,  retired  to 
his  lodgings  and  slept  till  5  o'clock  next  morning  and  then  started  on 
his  journey,  and  actually  delivered  the  documents  to  the  Governor  in 
Williamsburg  in  the  short  time  of  thirteen  hours,  a  distance  of  two  hun- 
dred and  ten  miles.  On  this  trip  he  impressed  thirteen  horses;  most  of 
them  were  never  of  any  value  afterwards.  This  was  certainly  a  feat, 
and  but  few  men  then  or  at  any  time  could  have  accomplished  it;  but 
nerve,  bone  and  courage,  when  combined,  may  perform  mighty  deeds. 
Mrs.  Henrietta  Calk,  sister  of  the  writer,  now  has  the  watch  he  wore  on 
that  campaign,  and  it  is  believed  on  all  his  adventures,  and  it  has  been 
owned  by  him  and  some  member  of  his  family  for  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years. 

There  is  a  gap  in  the  Blue  Ridge,  the  earliest  and  almost  the  only  one 
used  for  many  years  in  passing  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  to  what 
is  called  the  valley,  called  the  Ashby  Gap.  This  gap  is  not  far  from  a 
farm  that  Capt.  Ashby  owned.  The  gap  derived  its  name,  accordingto  tra- 
dition, from  the  following  circumstance:  The  Captain  wished  to  deliver  a 
crop  of  tobacco  he  had  raised  on  or  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  having  his 
wagon  loaded  with  two  hogsheads  of  tobacco  aim  four  horses  hitched  to  it, 
he  was  told  his  wagon  must  be  locked  to  get  down  the  Ridge  safely.  He  re- 
plied that  it  was  a  poor  team  that  could  not  outrun  a  wagon  ;  by  zooks,  he 
would  drive  down  himself.  The  mode  of  locking  a  wagon  in  those  primi- 
tive days  was  to  cut  one  or  two  trees  down  and  with  their  limbs  remaining 
on  and  with  log  chains  fasten  the  tree1  to  the  hind  axle-tree;  but  that  mode 
of  locking  did  not  suit  him,  so  he  mounted  the  saddle  horse,  cracked  his 
whip  and  started  down,  belter  skelter,  and  when  not  half  way  to  the 
foot  of  that  declivity  the  tobacco  rolled  upon  the  horses,  knocked  him 
thirty  or  forty  feet  out  to  one  side  of  the  road,  rolled  over  and  killed 
two  of  his  horses,  broke  the  leg  of  another,  and  continued  to  roll,  bound- 
ing and  pitching,  till  they  landed  on  the  plain  at  the  base,  and  the 
broken  fragments  of  his  wagon  were  scattered  several  hundred  yards 
along  the  road.  The  Captain  received  no  serious  injury  except  the  loss 
of  his  property.  He  was  heard  often  to  say  when  speaking  of  the  ven- 
ture, that  he  had  ridden  many  races  in  his  time,  but,  by  zooks,  never  in 
so  short  a  time  did   he  see  so  much  foul-riding.     His  courage   might    be 
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a  matter  of  surprise,  but  his  discretion  certainly  can  not    be    applauded. 
The  pass  in  the  mountain  is  called  AshbyV,  Gap  to  this  day. 

After  his  return  from  Braddock's  war  he  retired  to  his  farm  and  en- 
gaged in  his  favorite  pursuits  of  agriculture  and  breeding  and  racing 
his  thoroughbred  horses  until  some  years,  after  he  engaged  in  an  ad- 
venture more  hazardous,  but  more  profitable  to  his  descendants,  than 
any  he  had  ever  engaged  in  before,  an  account  of  which  is  given  in 
the  next  few  pages. 

We  hava  no  information  that  Ca.pt.  Ashby  after  he  returned  from  the 
BiaddocK  war  engaged  in  any  enterprise  or  business,  except  farming,  con- 
necting with  it  rearing  and  racing  thoroughbred  horses,  until  17-74.  By  the 
proclamation  of  the  King,  of  England  in  1763,  the  soldiers  who  sprved  in 
the  Braddock  war  in  his  army  were  to  be  paid  in  wild  lands  in  Kentucky, 
and  to  avail  himself  of  the  benefit  of  that  proclamation  we  know  from  tra- 
dition that  he  came  to  Kentucky,  in  person  to  locate  his  lands,  and  we 
know  from  the  patent  to  him  dated  the  10th  day  of  November,  1779,  for 
1,000  acres  of  land  on  Beargrass,  in  Jefferson  county  ,  Kentucky,  and  the 
one  for  2,000  acres  in  Woodford  county,  Kentucky,  that  he  surveyed  the 
first  named  tract  on  the  8th  day  of  June,  1774,  and  the  other  survey  was- 
made  on  the  23d  of  June,  1774.  These  facts  we  know  are  true,  because  they 
are  recited  in  the  patents  for  the  lands,  and  we  have  official  copies  of 
said  patents  now  before  us.  These  two  tracts  as  also  recited  in  said  patents 
were  granted  to  him  for  military  services  in  said  war,  and  were  held  by 
devisees.  He  also  located  another  tract  of  very  fine  land  on  the  Ohio 
River  above  Maysville,  in  what  is  now  Lewis  county,  and  including  Fir- 
man's Bottom,  one  of  the  richest  bottoms  on  the  Ohio  River.  This  land 
was  lost  to  his  devisees  by  negligence.  Twenty  years  of  adverse  posses- 
sion defeated  his  devisees. 

Upwards  of  2,000  acres  of  land  in  what  is  now  Woodford  county,  be- 
tween Versailles  and  Midway,  and  if  a  better  tract  of  the  same  quality  of 
land  can  be  found  in  the  State  of  Kentucky  the  writer  does  not  know 
where  it  lies.  His  devisees  settled  on  it  at  a  very  early  date,  and  held 
every  part  of  it.  The  survey  and  patent  were  the  oldest,  if,  indeed,  there 
were  ever  any  others  on  it  and  about  the  best, 

Besides,  my  uncle,  N.  Peters,  removed  on  the  land  from  Virginia 
about  1790,  and  permitted  no  one  to  enter  or  settle  upon  any  part  of  said 
land  unless  they  entered  and  held  possession  under  him  as  their  land- 
lord, so  that  there  could  be  no  adverse  holding  to  his  claim.  We  suppose 
Capt.  Ashby  went  from  Beargrass  to  Woodford,  and  made  his  location, 
because  there  are  only  fifteen  days  difference  in  the  dates  of  the  two  sur- 
veys, and  it  is  probable  that  the  survey  in  Lewis  county  followed  soon 
after  the  one  in  Woodford.  But  I  have  no  copy  of  the  patent  to  that  land. 
It,  however,  was  lost  to  the  old  Captain's  devisees  by  an  adverse  holding 
of  occupants  under  inferior  titles.  The  devisees  of  the  Beargrass  land 
brought  suit  against  the  trespassers  on  it  in  time  to  bar  the  running  of  the 
statute,  and  they  held  it.  All  the  land  located  by  Capt.  Ashby  on  that 
trip  is  believed  to  be  worth  now  a,  half  million  of  dollars. 

After  having  located  the  land  in  Lewis  county  the  company,  Ashby, 
Porter  and  Wells,  went  to  the  falls  of  the  Ohio  River,  and,  having  passed 
below    the  falls,     landed  at  a  point    where  they   designed  to   locate  other 
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lands.  Very  shortly  after  landing  their  pirogue  they  were  fired  upon  by 
several  Indians,  but  none  of  them  being  struck,  they  hastened  back  to  their 
vessel,  and  rowed  toward  the  opposite  shore.  They  had  not  more  than 
reached  the  middle  of  the  stream  before  they  discovered  a  number  on  the 
opposite  shore.  The  Indians  continued  to  fire  on  them,  but  missed  them 
continually,  except  that  they  knocked  Ben  Porter's  hat  off  into  the  stream. 
Down  the  current  with  as  much  speed  as  possible  they  glided,  keeping 
as  near  the  middle  as  practicable,  while  all  along  for  miles  and  till  near 
dark,  the  Indians  continued  to  shoot  at  them,  without  doing  any  damage. 
They  were  scattered  upon  either  shore,  trying  to  keep  pace  with  the  canoe 
as  it  passed  along. 

Two  days  and  nights  they  labored  at  their  oars  and  watched  constant- 
ly, seeing  Indians  on  one  or  the  other  of  the  shores,  generally  on  both* 
fearing  to  land.  Fortunately,  however,  they  were  provided  with  a  small 
supply  of  provisions,  consisting  of  dried  vension,  one  buffalo  beefs  tongue 
and  a  little  hard  bread. 

On  an  Island  about  250  miles  below  the  falls,  as  the  Captain  supposed, 
they  landed.  It  was  thinly  covered  with  trees,  so  they  were  enabled  to  de- 
tect any  savages,  if  they  were  on  the  island,  or  if  they  should  attempt  to 
reach  them  from  the  shore,  to  defend  themselves,  or  escape  by  means  of 
the  river  before  they  could  land  on  the  island.  No  Indians  appearing,  they 
kindled  a  fire,  laid  down  and  slept  turns  till  morning,  one  always  keeping 
watch.  They  then  with  like  precautionary  measures  continued  their  jour- 
ney down  the  Ohio.  While  they  were  on  the  island  they  were  fortunately 
enabled  to  take  a  fine  young  doe  that  the3^  saw  swimming  from  the  Ken- 
tucky side,  and  so  added  in  the  way  of  meat,  largely  and  sumptuously  to 
their  scanty  stock  of  provisions.  Some  consultation  then  took  place  be- 
tween them  as  to  what  course  they  should  adopt  to  extricate  themselves 
from  the  dilemma  into  which  they  had  fallen.  They  doubtless,  despaired 
of  the  possibility  of  returning  by  way  of  the  river.  It  had  risen  consider- 
ably, and  the  force  of  the  current  materially  increased  the  danger  of  the 
shots  of  the  savages  on  the  shore,  as  their  speed  would  be  much  impeded 
by  the  resistence  of  the  current.  To  attempt  to  make  their  way  through 
the  mighty  wilderness,  so  great  a  distance  to  any  of  the  stations  of  which 
they  had  any  knowledge,  the  wilderness  being  filled  with  the  wily  savage 
foes,  as  they  would  naturally  judge  from  their  continued  appearance  on  the 
river  as  they  descended  it,  and  also  being  without  a  sufficient  supply  of 
food,  seemed  madness.  They  did  not  settle  on  what  course  they  would 
pursue  uatil  after  they  had  taken  the  fine  fat  doe.  The  old  Captain  then 
said  to  his  companions:  uByzooks!  friends,  this  is  doing  pretty  well,  and 
I  have  no  doubts  but  that  game  is  plentiful  all  the  way  down  the  river. 
Now,  1  will  tell  you  since  we've  had  this  piece  of  good  luck;  let  the  worst 
come  to  the  worst,  these  red  devils  can  only  compel  us  to  keep  to  the1  riveri 
and  travel  down  it  until  it  brings  us  to  a  stopping-place  or  somewhere 
else,  and,byzooks!  I  have  a  sort  of  natural  curiosity,  anyway,  to  see 
where  these  mighty  waters  go.  So  I  think  we  will  just  drive  on  this  c  r- 
rent  and  look  into  this  business;  and  when  we  get  out  of  meat  I  am  sure 
we  can  get  plenty  of  game  when  we  stop  awhile  to  hunt,  and  we'll  get 
after  awhile  to  the  Spaniards  at  New  Orleans  and  there  get  aboard  some 
ship  or  trading  vessel  and  go  around   to  Char'estown  or  some  place  further 
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towards  home  some  of  these  days.     That  we'll  try  if  you  are  willing." 

Both  of  his  companions  were  brave  men,  accustomed  to  the  hardship  of 
hunters,  and  both,  he  knew,  were  accustomed  to  Indian  warfare.  Porter  at 
once  agreed  with  Ash  by,  and  said  he  thought  they  had  better  keep  with 
the  pirogue  and  sail  downward,  but  Wells,  for  a  time,  with  considerable 
warmth,  resisted  the  proposition,  and  said  he  did  not  like  the  idea  of  get- 
ting among  the  bloody  Spaniards,  and  would  rather  risk  it  among  the 
Shawnee  Indians,  rowing  slowly  up  stream,  and  threatened  to  leave  then- 
water  craft  and  try  to  return  by  laud  alone  rather  than  risk  the  diseases 
of  the  river  and  the  Spanish  people.  He  finally  consented,  however,  and 
as  before  suggested,  to  keep  on  down  the  river.  Nothing  of  importance  oc- 
curred to  them  until  they  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  where,  on  the 
point  formed  by  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi,  they  landed,  and  taking 
their  pirogue  out.  of  the  water  into  a  thick  cluster  of  cane,  they  went  some 
distance  from  the  river,  hid  their  canoe  in  the  cane,  then  built  a  fire  and 
formed  a  shelter  as  well  as  they  could  by  cutting  and  spreading  over  a  sort 
of  framework  made  of  poles  a  quantity  of  small,  but  tall  cane.  Here  they 
also  found  some  game — wild  turkeys,  etc.— and  remained  there  two  days 
and  rested. 

Here  again  these  wanderers,  though  far  away  from  their  homes  and 
the  haunts  of  civilized  society,  were  instrumental  in  rescuing  and  saving 
from  death  or  perhaps  a  more  cruel  fate  a  handsome  and  amiable  young 
French  girl,  the  daughter  of  an  alcade  or  magistrate  of  Kaskaskia,  taken 
from  her  parents  to  be  carried  off  into  the  wilderness  by  a  party  of  Chick- 
asaw Indians,  with  the  design  of  forcing  on  her  a  residence  among  these 
savages,  and  of  subjecting  her  to  the  brutal  will  of  the  most  brutish  one  of 
the  tribe;  a  fate  more  terrible  and  revolting  to  a  young  lady  of  refinement 
than  death  itself  inflicted  in  the  most  cruel  and  terrible  form. 

On  the  morning  of  the  second  day  after  their  arrival  at  the  camp  above 
mentioned  Cap.t.  Ash  by,  with,  his  rifle  and  hunting  apparatus,  walking 
along  near  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  toward  the  meeting  of  the  watersi 
had  advanced  in  that  direction  but  a  short  distance  when  he  thought  he 
heard  human  voices.  He  paused  and  listened,  then  advancing  nearer,  he 
became  satisfied  they  were  human  voices  he  had  heard,  but  he  could  not 
understand  or  interpret  the  language.  Stooping  low,  almost  crawling 
through  the  cane,  he  approached  near  enough  to  see  from  whence  the 
words  came,  and  discovered  three  Indians  and  one  white  man  on  shore  en- 
gaged in  a  loud  talk,  seeming  from  th?  earnestness  of  their  speech  and  ges- 
ticulations, to  be  in  a  quarrel,  while  a  pretty  young  girl  sat  in  one  of  the 
canoes  still  in  the  wrater,  fastened  by  bark  cables  to  the  shore.  He  con- 
cluded at  once  that  she  was  a  prisoner,  as  he  discovered  that  she  was  bound 
by  cords  to  the  sid^  of  the  canoe.  She  was  weeping,  and  exhibited,  as  she 
sometimes  lifted  her  face  upwards,  a  countenance  of  unbounded  alarm 
and  despair.  He  at  once  concluded  that  she  had  been  stolen  from  her 
friends  or  parents  somewhere,  and  upon  that  he  began  to  evolve  in  his 
mind  some  safe  and  practicable  plan  that  he  and  his  companions  could 
adopt  to  rescue  her. 

He  hastened  with  cautious  steps  back  to  his  cane  covered  hut,  and 
found  both  his  companions  there,  but  Porter  asleep.  He  was  quickly 
aroused.     Ashby  then  told  them   what  he   had  heard   and  seen,  and   with 
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his  common  asservation  (By  zook!)  he  was  determined  to  rescue  her  at 
the  risk  of  his  own  life.  His  companions  were  of  the  same  mind  with  him 
and  soon  they  were  on  the  way  to  the  scene  of  action.  The  distance  was 
short  and  with  great  caution  they  approached  near  enough  to  see  the 
Indians  and  hear  what  was  said,  but  neither  could  understand  the  lan- 
guage spoken.  From  their  loud  talk  and  their  manners  they  were  satis- 
fied the  two  Indians  and  the  white  man  were  still  quarreling.  The  other 
Indian  was  nearer  to  them,  squatted  down  near  the  canoe  in  which  the 
girl  still  sat  bound  to  its  sides.  He  and  the  girl  were  in  conversation  in 
the  French  language,  which  Wells  understood  and  spoke  fluently.  The 
other  Indian  near  her  was  urging  her  to  love  him,  telling  her  of  his  riches 
and  that  he  was  a  chief,  and  the  warrior  of  his  nation;  that  he  had  lately 
been  in  Georgia  with  the  Creeks  and  Cherokees,  and  had  killed  and  scalp- 
ed four  white  men  and  two  women;  that  if  she  would  go  with  him,  be  his 
good  squaw,  he  would  make  her  and  her  father  rich;  but  if  she  did  not 
quit  crying  and  go  with  him  freely,  he  will  kill  and  scalp  her,  too,  as  his 
words  were  interpreted. 

She  was  weeping  bitterly,  seeming  greatly  alarmed.  But,  as  Wells 
understood  her,  she  said  to  the  Indian,  whose  name  was  Colbert,  that  she 
would  never  go  with  him  willingly ;  that  she  had  rather  die;  that  he 
might  kill  her  ;  she  would  rather  that  he  would  do  so  than  to  be  his  wife; 
that  he  had  four  days  before  killed  her  beautiful  little  brother,  and  she 
despised  him.  Then,  raising  her  head  and  looking  up  to  Heaven,  she 
prayed  most  devoutly  to  the  Mother  of  Jesus  that  she  might  be  delivered 
from  her  great  and  terrible  afflictions.  Colbert,  the  Indian,  darted  toward 
her  in  great  apparent  rage,  breathing  forth  threats  and  waving  his  toma- 
hawk over  his  head.  Ashby  and  his  companions  had  taken  their  respect- 
ive positions,  selected  their  marks,  or  victims,  and,  by  a  concerted  sign  to 
be  given  by  Ashby,  they  were  to  fire.  The  signal  was  given  just  as  Colbert 
seemed  about  ready  to  strike.  The  rifles  cracked,  and  Colbert  fell  dead, 
shot  through  the  heart;  one  of  the  other  Indians,  called  Chickfos,  fell 
fatally  shot  in  the  abdomen  by  Porter,  and  the  white  man,  Ben.  James, 
fell  ?t  the  fire  of  Wells.  Tne  third  Indian,  being  untouched,  leaped  into 
the  river  with  a  hideous  yell,  and  was  not  seen  again.  Capt.  Ashby  has- 
tened to  where  the  dead  Indian.  Colbert,  lay,  seized  the  cable  by  which 
the  canoe  was  fastened  to  the  shore  in  which  the  girl  was  bound,  drew  it 
quickly  to  him,  cut  the  cord  by  which  she  was  bound,  lifted  her  out  and 
tried  to  place  her  on  her  feet.  From  the  want  of  food,  exhaustion  and 
alarm,  she  was  unable  to  stand,  and  would  have  fallen  in  the  water  if  he 
had  notcpught  her  in  his  arms  and  bore  her  up  the  bank. 

Wells,  finding  Ben.  James  only  badly  injured,  aided  him  to  the 
shade  of  a  wide  spreading  beech  tree,  got  water  from  the  river  in  his  hat, 
bathed  James'  face  and  put  some  in  his  mouth.  Soon  after  being  thus 
attended  to  he  revived  and  began  in  English  to  beg  for  his  life.  It  was 
not  long  until  the  girl  by  the  calmness  she  saw  around  her,  the  kindness 
shown  her  by  the  old  Captain  and  time  to  reflect,  seemed  to  calm  her 
down  some,  and,  though  still  much  alarmed,  she  awoke  to  a  more  rationa1 
sense  of  what  was  done,  and  thinking  it  might  result  to  her  deliverance 
looked  most  imploringly  and  scrutinizingly  into  the  old  soldier's  fac«* 
Seemingto  conclude  that   he  could    not   be  her   enemy,  she   sank  on    her 
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kn--es  before  him,  and,  being:  unable  to  speak  the  English,  or  more  than  a 
few  words,  and  then  in  a  tone  not  easily  understood,  she  addressed  him, 
saying:  "Father!  O,  Father !"  and  then  by  gestures  more  than  by  words' 
implored  his  mercy  and  protection.  He  again  raised  her  to  her  feet,  and, 
finding  she  could  not  stand  and  walk  he  conducted  her  to  his  cane-covered 
shelter.  Wells  came  in  soon  after,  bringing  Ben  James  with  him,  and  in 
her  own  language  explained  to  her  who  her  deliverers  were,  and  assured 
her  of  their  freindship  and  protection.  She  wept,  shouted  aloud,  clasped 
her  hands,  and,  being  a  Catholic,  began  to  return  thanks  to  the  Virgin 
for  her  deliverance.  Wells  asked  her  if  she  believed  the  Virgin  Mary  had 
sent  her  deliverance  in  answer  to  her  prayers.  She  said  she  did,  and  he 
tried  to  explain  to  her  his  belief  that  it  was  God  through  whom  our  bless- 
ings came,  but  it  seemed  to  make  no  impression  on  her.  He  therefore 
changed  the  subject  and  told  her  they  wished  her  to  tell  them  her  name; 
where  her  parents  lived,  if  she  had  any,  and  if  she  was  captured,  when, 
where  and  how  it  occurred. 

She  replied  that  her  name  was  Salona  Maron,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
M.  Maron;  her  father  was  a  merchant  living  in  Kaskaskia;  he  was  born 
in  France,  removed  to  New  Orleans,  wh«re  she,  her  little  sister  and  brother 
were  born ;  that  her  father  had  been  living  in  Kaskaskia  four  or  five  years 
trading  with  the  Indians  goods  for  furs  and  skins;  that  a  great  number  of 
Indians  of  different  tribes  came  there  to  trade;  that  three  weeks  before 
these  three  Indians  and  the  white  man,  Ben,  besides  many  more  Indians, 
came  to  Kaskaskia,  bringing  many  furs  and  hides  to  trade  for  goods,  out 
that  Colbert,  as  her  father  told  her,  had  offered  him  all  the  skins  and  furs 
he  had  if  he  would  sell  her  to  him  to  be  his  wife.  Her  father  indignantly 
rejected  the  offer  and  would  not  permit  him  to  enter  his  house  any  more. 
She  said  that  six  months  before  that,  Colbert  had  been  in  Kaskaskia  and 
wanted  her  to  go  and  live  with  him  and  be  his  squaw.  After  her  father 
had  rejected  Colbert's  proposal  and  ordered  him  not  to  enter  his  house 
again,  he  got  Ben,  the  white  man,  who  could  talk  some  French.  He  said 
Colbert  was  his  wife's  brother,  a  Chickasaw  chief,  a  great  warrior  and 
very  rich  ;  had  forty  negroes  and  agreat  deal  of  money ;  that  he  would 
give  them  all  to  her  if  she  would  go  home  with  him  and  be  his  squaw. 
She  rejected  his  offer  and  told  Ben  to  tell  Colbert  that  she  had  rather  die 
than  go  with  him.  Three  days  after  this  she  went  with  her  little  brother 
to  get  some  green  corn  from  the  field  half  a  mile  from  the  town,  and  as 
soon  as  they  got  into  the  high  corn  the  two  Indians  who  were  killed,  ran 
up  to  them,  and  one  of  them  with  a  club  knocked  her  little  brother  in  the 
head  and,  as  she  believed,  killed  him;  seized  her  handkerchief,  tied  her 
mouth  so  she  could  not  speak;  took  her  up,  and  ran  with  her  into  the 
prairie  some  distance,  where  they  had  two  horses.  Colbert  mounted  one, 
the  other  Indian  threw  her  into  his  (Colbert's)  arms,  then  mounted  the 
other  horse,  and  they  started  off  in  a  gallop.  In  about  half  a  day  they 
came  to  the  river,  where  they  found  Ben  and  the  two  Indians  with  two 
canoes,  awaiting  their  arrival.  They  sent  the  horses  off  by  one  of  the 
Indians,  cooked  some  meat  and  ate  it,  and  in  a  great  hurry,  started  down 
the  river.  They  had  tied  her  fast  in  one  of  the  canoes,  and  thus  she  was 
brought  in  two  or  tree  days  to  where  she  had  been  rescued.  This  account, 
as  she  narrated  it,  was  interpreted  by  Wells  to  his  companions.    She  paused 
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here,  l>urst  into  tears,  and  began  to  plead  with  them  to  take  her  Uag\  to 
her  father  and  mother,  saying  to  them  that  if  they  would  do  so  her  father 
would  compensate  them  if  it  took  the  value  of  the  whole  store  in  1  all  lie 
had.  When  Wells  explained  to  them  what  she  said  the  old  Captain  said: 
uBy  zooks!  I  should  not  know  how  to  begin  to  charge  for  such  a  thing  as 
that,  my  pretty  girl,  if  we  could  take  you  back;  but  that  we  cannot  do. 
Our  fix  is  a  pretty  bad  one,  too.  We  have  to  tight  our  way  back  to  Virginia) 
and  it  seems  to  me  a  bad  chance  to  get  there  if  we  have  to  fight  through 
these  yellow  devils  who  have  been  following  and  firing  at  us  nearly  to  this 
place,  and  I  think  our  only  chance  is  by  keeping  to  the  river  to  New  Or- 
leans and  get  around  over  the  sea  and  get  home  on  some  ship  " 

When  she  learned  from  Wells  that  their  way  would  be  through  New  Or- 
leans she  was  delighted,  and  with  a  countenance  expressive  of  hope  and 
joy,  she  said  she  had  a  rich  uncle,  a  merchant  living  in  New  Orleans,  and 
if  they  would  take  her  there,  he  would  rewaid  them,  and  she  could  get 
home,  too.  Having  heard  from  the  young  lady  that  the  white  man,  Ben 
James,  was  from  Virginia,  he  said  he  would  go  to  the  shade  of  a  large  elm 
where  James  was  lying  and  learn  all  about  his  history  and  who  he  was. 
•  Going  up  to  him  he  said:  "I  hear  that  you  say  you  are  from  Virginia; 
now  tell  your  name  and  where  you  are  from."  He  replied:  "My  name  is 
Ben  James.  -I  was  from  Virginia.  I  believe  they  called  the  place  'Fork- 
year.'  It  has  been  fifteen  or  twenty  years  since  I  left  there;  but  I  remem- 
ber there  was  a  place  they  called  'Forkyear'  Courthouse  near  by  where  my 
father  lived."  The  Captain  asked  him  if  his  father  was  named  John 
James,  who,  it  was  said,  was  killed  going  over  the  Ridge  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  ago;  if  he  was  his  father  and  if  he  was  with  him  then  going  to 
Abingdon?.  Ben  said  he  was.  uBy  zooks!"  said  the  Captain, "I  knew  jour 
daddy  and  mammy,  and  reckon  I  had  seen  you,  too,  but  had  forgotten  you. 
I  knew  your  brother  Jonathan  well.  He  went  on  the  Braddock  campaign 
under  me,  and  we  all  got  pretty  badly  used  up,  too.  Well,  where  have  you 
been  all  this  time?  How  came  you  with  these  Indians  we  killed  this 
morning?     Tell  me  about  it." 

"Well,"  began  James,  "my  father  and  I  were  going  to  see  his  brother 
at  Abingdon.  He  was  shot  by  some  Cherokee  Indians,  and  I  was  taken 
prisoner,  my  hands  tied  behind  me.  When  I  got  so  tired  I  could  not  run 
they  jagged  me  with  sharp  sMcks  to  make  me  go  fast,  and  made  me  bleed 
all  over.  I  fainted  two  or  three  times;  then  they  took  the  packs  off  me 
and  I  then  went  better.  In  thr^e  days  we  got  to  their  town,  which  they 
called  Nickajaek.  For  about  three  weeks  they  kept  me  very  close,  and 
during  that  time  treated  me  very  well.  When  I  got  there  they  had  two 
other  prisoners,  an  old  man  with  a  grey  head,  and  a  very  pretty  Carolina 
girl.  One  day  when  the  Indians  from  all  the  other  nations  around  were 
assembled  with  their  squaws,  they  told  us  they  were  going  to  burn  us  and 
brought  us  up  tied  to  where  all  the  Indians  were,  Squaws  and  all  had 
gathered  around  in  a  ring.  One  very  pretty  squaw  came  up  and  talked  to 
me  in  the  Indian  tongue,  I  did  not  know  then  what  she  said,  but  know 
now.  She  said:  "Pretty  white  boy,  Cassata  ( that  was  her  name)  loves 
you."  She  was  the  granddaughter  of  the  old  chief  Chickatoma.  She  then 
took  hold  of  me  and  pulled  me  about  as  if  she  was  going  to  take  me  along 
with  her.     She    then    left  me  and  went  to  an   old  warrior  who  was  along 
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when  I  was  captured  and  they  talked  together  a  long  time.  The  prisoners 
stood  tied  in  the  ring  pale  and  badly  scared,  and  saying  nothing.  After  a 
time  Cassata  came  to  me  again,  bringing  two  young  Cherokee  squaws 
with  her.  She  cut  the  cord  that  bound  my  hands,  and  told  me  that  she 
had  bought  me,  and  would  not  let  me  he  burned;  that  I  must  go  along 
with  her  and' live  in  her  wigmam  with  her.  She  took  me  to  her  father's 
town  and  home.  She  often  told  me  she  loved  me,  and  bad  saved  my  life. 
I  loved  her.  married  her  and  ilved  with  her.  We  have  two  fine  boys  and  a 
pretty  squaw  baby.  They  burned  the  poor  old  grey-headed  prisoner,  but  a 
young  Creek  warrior  named  Washita  bought  the  Carolina  girl,  and  took 
her  away  with  him." 

He  said  the  reason  he  went  with  Colbert  to  help  steal  Salona  Maron 
was  that,  the  spring  before,  Colbert  was  at  Kaskaskia  trading  skins,  and 
saw  Salora.  She  had  grown  to  be  a  woman  and  Colbert  loved  tier  very 
much.  He  proposed  to  her  to  go  with  him  to  his  town  and  be  his  squaw- 
She  refused  to  go,  ran  away  and  hid  herself  and  would  not  see  him  again. 
He  returned  home  and  told  me  about  her,  saying  she  was  so  pretty,  and 
that  if  she  would  not  come  home  and  live  with  him  he  would  shoot  him- 
self. 

Shortly  afterwards  he  took  a  large  number  of  his  wrarriors  and  went 
high  up  on  the  Arkansas  river,  where  they  hunted  and  trapped  a  long 
time.  He  brought  back  a  large  quantity  of  furs  and  skins  and  said  to  me: 
"Ben,  I  am  going  to  Kaskaskia  to  buy  Salona  Maron  from  her  father,  and 
give  him  all  these  furs  and  skins  \o  let  me  bring  her  to  my  wigwam,  and 
if  I  cannot  get  her  to  come  with  me  I  will  shoot  myself."  He  desired  me 
to  go  with  him  to  try  to  prevail  upon  her  to  consent  to  come  with  him, 
and  I  went.  Saiona's  father  would  not  sell  her,  drove  Colbert  from  the 
house,  and  Salona  said  she  would  rather  die  than  go  with  him.  I  advised 
Colbert  to  steal  her,  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  Colbert  and  the  wound- 
ing of  myself  on  the  river  bank  this  morning,  which  you  know  all  about. 

The  Captain  then  asked  Ben  if  he  thought  the  Indian  who  jnmped  into 
the  river  this  morning  when  they  sljot  the  other  two  Indians  was  drowned, 
or  did  he  just  dive  till  he  got  of  sight  and  then  swim  to  the  shore?  Ben 
asked  him  if  the  Indians  did  not  yell  the  Indian  war  whoop  when  he 
leaped  into  the  water.  Ashby  replied  yes  and  that  it  was  a  most  terrible 
yell ;  that  he  then  sank  and  was  seen  no  more.  "Well,"  said  Ben,uthat  was 
the  war  whoop,  and  he  will  be  back  as  quick  as  he  can.  He  has  gone  to  his 
town,  Chiekabfiir.fr,  whore  be  and  the  two  Indians  you  shot  and  I  and  my 
sqimw  live."  The  Captain  asked  him  how  many  miles  was  it  to  that  town- 
He  said  he  did  not  know,  but  that  it  would  take  many  days  to  go  there 
and  i  etui  n  here. 

After  Ashby  closed  his  conversation  with  Ben  James, and  had  satisfied 
himself  that  the  Indian  who  jumped  in  the  river  that  morning  was  not 
dead,  but  had  escaped  to  his  town  and  would  certainly  return  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days  with  a  force  sufficient  to  kill  or  capture  them,  and  that  to  re- 
main there  was  most  perilous,  he  concluded  the  safest  thing  for  them  to 
do  was  to  prepare  some  dinner,  eat  it  in  has.te  and  to  start  down  the  river 
as  soon  as  they  could.  Porter  had  become  very  ill,  had  a  burning  fever 
and  in  much  apparent  agony  from  a  pain  in  the  head.  The  old  Captain  in- 
quired wnat  they  should  do  with  Ben  James;  that  if  tney  puthim  overth  " 
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river  on  the  same  side  of  hjus  town  in  his  then  condition,  he  might  not  be 
able  to  get  there,  and  it'  we  leave  him  here  he  would  starve  unless  the  In- 
dians come  as  he  expects  them  to,  and  relieve  him;  there  is  not  enongh 
room  for  him  in  our  pirogue,  and  besides  he  is  unwilling  to  go  to  New  Or- 
leans with  us.  "Oh!"  said  Wells,  "we  can  make  him  get  in  one  of  the 
canoes  of  the  Indians,  tie  it  to  ours,  and  take  him  with  us  till  he  gets  able 
to  walk  ;  if  he  will  not  go  all  the  way  with  us  and  in  that  way  he  may  get 
to  his  town,  or  else  just  shoot  him  and  put  him  out  of  his  misery." 

"Oh,  no!"  said  the  old  Captain,  "I  cannot  consent  to  that.  It  may  be 
true  that  he  has  lived  among  the  Indians  until  he  has  become  as  tricky 
and  dangerous  as  one  of  them.  He  has  a  wife  and  children  among  them, 
for  whom  he  seems  to  entertain  a  great  affection  ;  that  he  will  not  be  will- 
ing to  leave  them.  He  is  a  son  of  very  clever  father  that  I  once  knew  in 
Virginia,  and  has  brothers  and  sisters  there  now — clever  people — and  we 
must  not  treat  him  with  any  cruelty.  He  is  suffering  much  now  from  the 
wound  he  got  this  morning,  and  it  will  best  to  endeavor  to  take  him  along 
with  us  in  the  way  you  speak  of,  Wells." 

"Then."  said  Wells,  ilI  will  go  down  to  the  point  right  away  and  see  if 
the  pirogue  and  canoes  are  safe,  while  the  girl  is  fixing  up  the  dinner  for 
us,  and  be  back  by  the  time  she  has  it  ready,  so  as  to  be  off  as  soon  as  we 
eat  it." 

While  Wells  was  gone  to  the  point  Ashby  saw  that  Porter  was  a  very 
sick  man,  and  tried  to  explain  to  him  their  intention  of  leaving  the  place 
and  the  cause.  Porter  scarcely  seemed  to  understand  him,  and  only  re- 
plied that  he  ?ould  not  live,  especially  exposed  to  the  hot  sun  in  the 
pirogue,  as  he  would  be,  but  made  no  other  objection.  Wells  soon  returned, 
and  reported  that  the  pirogue  and  canoes  were  all  in  place  and  ready  for 
them,  but  that  the  wounded  Indian  whom  they  had  left  on  the  shore  and 
believed  to  be  dying  had  risen  and  had  contrived  to  drag  Colbert  into  one 
of  the  canoes,  and  was  lying  by  his  side  evidently  dying. 

"Poor  wretches!"  said  the  Captain,  "such  i.  not  an  uncommon  virtue 
among  them  in  regard  to  their  dead  and  dying.  They  always  make  a  like 
effort  to  get  away  with  or  hide  them,  so  intense  is  their  reluctance  to  leave 
them  to  be  scalped  by  their  enemies."  "Well,"  said  Ashby,  "we  must  has- 
ten our  dinner,  and  get  away  from  this  place  as  soon  as  possible,  for  we 
are  constantly  in  danger  of  an  attack  from  some  party  or  other  of  Indians 
coming  to  this  point  upon  one  of  the  other  or  these  rivers."  - 

Accordingly  they  hastily  partook  of  the  yery  good  dinner  Salonahad 
prepared  for  them,  giving  to  Ben  James  a  full  portion,  and  then  hastened 
all  with  their  share  of  the  baggage,  cook'  d  dinner  not  eaten,  and  the  un- 
consumed  vension,  turkey,  etc.,  on  hand.  Porter  was  still  very  ill,  unable 
to  partake  of  any  of  the  dinner,  and  being  barely  able  to  walk,  could  not 
aid  them  in  taking  any  of  their  baggage  to  the  canoes.  Ben  James  agreed 
to  go  with  them  to  a  point  on  the  river  where  he  was  to  be  landed  on  the 
same  side  his  town  was  situated  on,  and,  though  suffering  severely  from 
his  wound,  he  thought  if  taken  to  Chickasaw  Bluffs,  and  there  landed  he 
could,  even  if  he  met  with  no  other  aid,  reach  his  town.  When  they 
reached  the  point  they  found  the  two  Indians  on  the  canoe,  as  represented 
by  Wells,  dead  and  the  old  Captain  was  distressed  that  they  could  not 
give  them  something  like  a  decent  burial;    but  having  no   instruments 
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with  which  to  dig  a  grave  the  thing  was  impossible,  and  he  had  to  agree 
to  placing  two  large  rocks  in  the  canoe,  shove  it  from  the  shore  and  give 
them  a  watery  grave  in  the  billowy  Mississippi. 

The  party  then  instantly  embarked  on  their  perilous  voyage,  Capt. 
Ashby,  Miss  Maron  and  Wells  in  their  frail  crft,  the  three  first  to  New  Or- 
leans, Porter  to  a  country  from  whose  bourne  no  traveller  ever  returns,  and 
Ben  James  to  the  Chickasaw  Bluffs.  The  four  first  named  in  the  pirogue 
and  James  in  the  Indian  canoe  lashed  to  the  pirogue.  On  the  evening  of 
that  day  they  started  out,  traveling  day  and  night,  Ashby  and  Wells  row- 
ing and  watching  alternately,  and  as  they  glided  on  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream  they  often  saw  Indians  on  the  shore,  with  hostile  intentions  hiding 
behind  trees. 

Porter  grew  worse  all  the  way  down,  there  being  no  medicine  or  reme- 
dy on  board  to  administer  to  him  by  which  to  modify  his  disease  in  the 
slightest  degree.  The  raging  fever  upon  him  threatened  him  with  imme- 
diate destruction,  and  when  the  Bluffs  were  reached  all  believed  his  death 
to  be  a  matter  of  a  very  short  time.  He  was  then  unconscious.  And  there 
Capt.  Ashby  determined  to  land  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river,  believing 
the  eastern  bank  to  be  nearer  the  habitations  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chick- 
asaw Indians.  Here  they  built  a  temporary  covering  as  best  they  could, 
and  bestowed  every  attention  upon  poor  Porter  that  was  possible.  Sa- 
lona,  true  to  all  the  sympathy  and  tenderness  of  her  sex,  unceasingly 
stood  and  sat  by  him,  and  often  dipped  water  from  the  river,  cooled  his 
fever-parched  tongue,  and  bathed  his  head,  face  and  feet  burning  with 
fever,  while  in  the  most  distressing  manner  he  raved  and  stormed  in  his 
delirium.  He  often  talked  of  his  far-away  home,  his  family  and  friends, 
and  fancying  he  was  talking  to  his  wife  and  children,  he  would  address 
them  in  words  of  the  deepest  conjugal  and  parental  affection.  Salona 
seemed  to  understand  these  expressions  and  the  accompanying  gestures, 
which  drew  from  her  eyes  many  tears  of  deepest  sympathy,  and  even 
the  rugged  old  Captain  had  tears  for  that  scene. 

Although  the  lids  of  the  war-worn  veteran,  Wells,  had  long  been  dry, 
tears  came  into  his  eyes  at  these  sadly  broken  ties.  Nor  could  the  semi- 
savage  cruelty  of  Ben  James,  although  the  ball  that  broke  his  shoulder 
was  sped  from  poor  Porter's  rifle,  restrain  the  flow  of  sorrow  for  his  suffer- 
ings. But  the  care,  sympathy  and  tears  of  friends  could  not  avail,  and  on 
the  second  day  after  their  arrival  at  the  Bluffs  he  breathed  his  last. 

Capt.  Ashby  and  Wells  were  greatly  grieved  at  the  death  of  Porter, 
who  had  been  the  brave  partner  of  their  privations  and  perils  in  an  al- 
most boundless  wilderness  for  more  than  two  years,  inhabited  by  merci- 
less savages.  Their  sorrow  was  increased  by  their  inability  to  give  him 
anything  like  a  decent  burial,  because  of  the  lack  even  of  a  hoe  or  spade 
or  any  kind  of  instrument  with  which  to  dig  the  appearance  of  a  grave. 
They  therefore  placed  his  body  in  the  canoe  in  which  they  had  brought 
Ben  James  to  that  place  with  all  the  respect  and  affection  that  love  can 
inspire,  and  in  the  midst  of  flowing  sorrow  from  the  weather-beaten 
countenances  of  Ashby  and  Wells  and  tender  Salona,  all  that  was  mortar 
of  Ben  Porter  was  sunk  beneath  the  rolling  billows  or  the  turbid  Miss- 
issippi. Immediately  after  this  scene  of  sorrow  Ashby  and  Wells  began 
to  prepare  for  the  prosecution  of   their  wearisome  journey,  and  the  first 
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thing  to  be  done  was  to  dispose  of  Ben  James.  When  they  arrived  at 
Chickasaw  Bluffs  it  was  deemed  best  to  detain  him  until  Porter  was  dead  or 
was  able  to  proceed  with  them'on  their  journey,  lest  he  might  meet  with 
Indians,  inform  them  of  location  and  situation  of  Ashby  and  company 
and  induce  an  attack  upon  them,  but  as  they  were  then  ready  to  set  out, 
they  offered  James  his  choice,  either  to  remain  with  them  or  be  put  over 
on  the  Chickasaw  bank.  He  chose  the  latter,  and  after  thanking  them 
for  their  care  and  kindness  they  had  shown  him  and  requesting  Capt. 
Ashby  when  he  saw  his  relatives  in  Virginia  to  tell  them  he  was  alive 
and  the  place  and  manner  of  his  residence,  he  bade  adieu  to  those  from 
whom  he  was  parting  and  was  taken  to  the  bluff  and  started  for  his  homt. 

In  a  short  time  afterwards  Ashby,  Wells  and  Salona  were  gliding  in 
their  frail  bark  down  the  rapid  current  of  the  father  of  waters.  After  ten 
days  rowing  they  reached  Nathez,  where  they  landed  for  a  few  hours  to  lay 
in  a  supply  of  provisions  and  comforts  for  the  residue  of  their  journey. 
There  they  were  treated  with  great  kindness  and  liberality,  and  in  three 
days  they  arrived  at  New  Orleans  without  having  an  occurrence  of  an  in- 
teresting c  jaracter  on  the  way.  On  their  arrival  they  found  that  M.  Ma- 
ron,  the  uncle  of  Salona,  had  died  the  year  bpfore  in  Cuba,  but  his  widow 
and  two  children  were  living  there.  They  received  her  two  friends  with 
cordiality  and  treated  the  old  Captain  and  Wells  with  marked  politeness 
and  hospitality.  There  they  remained  for  five  weeks,  being  unable  sooner 
to  procure  a  passage  through  the  Gulf  on  any  vessel  to  the  southern  or 
southwestern  part  of  the  Atlantic  on  the  continent  of  North  America. 

Having  at  the  end  of  the  time  named  found  a  vessel  bound  for  St.  Au- 
gustine, Fla.,  Salona  seemed  greatly  affected  at  their  departure,  and  having 
by  this  time  attained  some  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  she  ex- 
pressed her  grateful  obligations  to  the  Captain  for  his  kind  and  parental 
care  for  her,  her  rescue,  safety  and  comfort,  and  in  her  native  language  to 
Wells  expressed  her  gratitude  for  his  very  great  kindness^- 

Ashby  and  Wells  embarked  on  a  vessel  for  St.  Augustine,  which  place 
they  reached  in  three  weeks,  and  they  were  detained  at  that  place  over  three 
weeks  before  they  could  find  a  vessel  bound  for  a  port  from  which  they 
could  directly  reach  home. 

They  had  been  at  St.  Augustine  but  a  little  over  ten  days  when  Wells 
was  attacked  with  a  most  virulent  and  strange  fever  and  there  the  old  Cap- 
tain was  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  to  bury  the  last  companion  of  his  most 
hazardous  and  adventurous  trip.  This  indeed  was  a  great  bereavement  and 
affliction  to  the  old  soldier,  but  it  did  not  overwhelm  him,  and  in  two 
weeks  thereafter  he  embarked  in  a  small  trading  sloop,  and  after  frequent 
delays  at  d  itferent  points  he  was  landed  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  from  whence,  in 
reasonable  time,  he  reached  his  home  in  Faquier  county,  Va.  He  found 
his  wife  there  in  good  health.  He  had  then  been  gone  more  than  two 
years,  and  never  having  heard  from  him  after  his  departure,  she  believed 
him  dead. 

We  have  no  information  that  he  ever  afterwards  undertook  another 
hazardous  enterprise  even  as  devoted  to  novelty  or  interest,  as  to  beat  an 
unlocked  loaded  wagon  down  Ashby 's  Gap  on  the  Blue  Ridge  with  four 
horses,  but  soent  the  residue  of  his  days,  through  a  serene  old  age,  dying 
there  in  his  ninety-second  .year  of  age  and  was  buried  at  Winchester,  Va., 
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where  his  dust  will  remain  until  the  Archangel  of  God  shall  sound  his 
trumpet  to  awake  the  pale  nations  of  the  dead  from  their  long-  and  lonely 
sleep.  (See  Legends  of  War  of  Independence  and  the  Earliest  Settlements 
of  the  West,  by  T.  Marshall  Smith.) 

After  having  said  so  much  of  his  paternal  ancestors,  the  writer  deems 
it  proper  to  say  some  things  of  his  maternal  line.  His  mother's  maiden 
name  was  Frances  or  Fanny  Woodruff,  daughter  of  Owen  and  Kate  Wood- 
ruff, rf  siding  in  the  county  of  Faquier,  Va.  At  the  time  of  his  mother's 
marriage  she  had  but  one  sister;  no  brother.  Her  sister  older  than  herself 
had  married  a  Mr.  Lewis  Waller.  The  two  sisters  were  the  only  issue  of 
that  marriage.  Her  parents  were  of  English  descent;  her  mother's  maid- 
en name  was  Kate  Pool,  and  she  belonged  to  the  farming  classes.  Her  par- 
ents had  fair  educations  for  people  of  their  class  for  that  day.  The  writer 
has  seen  some  ot  his  grandfather's  writing  and  recollects  that  it  was  a  good 
hand  and  the  spelling  correct.  On  the  marriage  of  his  mother  her  parents 
divided  their  property,  consisting-  mostly  of  slaves,  between  their  two 
daughters,  taking  the  obligations  of  their  husband's  to  support  the  parents 
dariny  their  lives.  It  has  been  said  in  the  early  part  hereof  that  his  ma- 
ternal grandmother  came  to  Kentucky  with  his  father,  and  her  husband  re- 
mained in  Virginia  with  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Waller.  But  he  came  to  Ken- 
tucky in  the  course  or  a  year  or  less  on  horseback.  After  staying  in  Ken- 
tucky some  two  or  three  years  he  mounted  his  horse  and  returned  to  Vir- 
ginia to  see  Mrs.  Waller,  her  children  and  his  old  friends.  He  continued 
those  trips  backward  and  forward  up  to  the  time  of  his  wife's  death  mak- 
ing his  trips  generally  in  the  month  of  October.  His  wife  died  in  Kentucky 
in  January,  1821.  He  was  then  in  Virginia,  and  never  came  to  Kentucky 
afterward.  He  seemed  to  regard  those  journeys  as  pleasure  trips.  Alwavs 
having  a  fine  saddle  horse,  which  was  never  ridden  by  anyone  but  himself 
he  needed  but  little  preparation  for  the  journey,  more  than  some  attention 
to  his  horse's  shoes.  Perhaps  within  five  or  six  days  from  the  time  his 
wife  or  daughters  would  hear  that  he  contemplated  such  a  thing  he  would 
be  on  uBoxer"  (the  writer  remembers  well  that  was  the  name  of  one  of  the 
horses  he  made  some  of  his  journeys  on). 

The  old  gentleman  had  some  peculiarities,  as,  for  instance,  he  would 
not  drink  his  water  out  of  the  bucket  or  \essel,  gourd  or  glass,  which  were 
used  by  the  children  of  the  family,  nor  would  he  eat  with  them.  He  and 
his  wife  usually  took  their  meals  after  the  family,  and  especially  the  chil- 
dren, had.  eaten  and  gone  away.  He  kept  his  drinking-water  in  a  stone  ju°- 
in  his  own  room,  stopped  up  and  out  of  reach  of  the  children,  and  the 
gourd  from  which  he  drank  (for  that  was  the  vessel  in  universal  use  in 
those  days)  was  boiled,  scraped  and  made  white,  beautiful  and  sweet  to 
drink  from.  Many  preferred  them  to  even  a  silver  cup.  His  gourd  he  also 
kept  out  of  reach  of  children.  He  was  very  fond  of  his  toddy,  and  it  was 
his  habit,  when  he  felt  like  taking  a  drink,  to  take  his  jug  to  the  pump  and 
fill  it  himself.  On  the  occasion  we  now  mention  he  had  two  jugs  very 
much  alike,  sitting  near  together,  one  filled  with  whisky,  the  other  with 
water.  Being  thirsty,  he  took  one  of  the  jugs,  and  going-  by  the  chicken 
trough,  he  emptied  the  contents  of  the  jug  into  the  trough,  went  on  to  the 
pump,  filled  his  jug  and  went  back  to  prepare  his  drink.  In  mixing  the 
water  with  the  whisky,  he  could  not  smell  any  whisky,  and  on  further  ex 
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animation  he  discovered  that  both  jugs  contained  water,  and  he  then  knew 
exactly  what  had  become  of  his  whisk*7.  His  son-in-law  was  not  at  the 
house,  so  he  went  to  his  wife  and  daughters  and  told  them  what  he  had 
done;  swore  that  he  had  no  sense;  that  he  was  a  fit  subject  for  a  mid 
house,  a  companion  for  fools  only.  The  event  afforded  considerable 
amusement  for  the  family  and  a  few  intimate  friends,  but  they  were  afraid 
to  let  him  see  or  hear  of  their  amusing- themselves  over  what  he  regarded 
his  great  folly.  I  have  inserted  this  to  break  the  monotony  of  mere  narra- 
tive. The  old  man  lived  several  years  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  and  to  be 
quite  an  old  man,  dying  at  the  residence  of  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Waller,  in 
Virginia.  He  and  his  wife  raised  six  children,  three  sons  and  three  daugh- 
ters, living  to  see  them  all  grown  and  married  and  remain  in  Virginia  until 
after  the  death  of  their  parents.  After  that  they  removed  to  Platte  coun- 
ty, Mo.,  with  the  exception  of  the  youngest  son,  Mr.  Lewis  Waller,  who  re- 
mained in  Virginia  and  is  living  there  still,  I  suppose,  as  I  saw  a  man  a 
short  time  since  who  told  me  that  he  was  at  the  house  a  few  days  before 
that  and  that  he  was  then  in  good  health. 

In  1869  I  was  in  Alexandria, Va.,  and  I  had  some  business  at  Woodstock, 
in  Shenandoah  county,  Va.,  and  I  learned  that  Mr.  Waller  lived  on  the 
railroad  running  between  these  two  points  near  Catlitt's  Station,  on  said 
railroad.  When  I  got  there  I  learned  it  was  only  a  half  mile  to  Mr.  Wall- 
er's, so  I  took  my  satchel  in  hand,  having  been  shown  the  way  to  his  house, 
and  very  soon  walked  to  it.  Being  admitted  to  the  house  I  found  Mr. 
Waller  taking  supper.  I  introduced  myself  to  him.  He  knew  at  once  the 
relationship  between  us.  He  was  sitting  alone  at  the  table,  and,  explain- 
ing that  he  was  all  of  his  white  family,  invited  me  to  sit  down  an/^TaKe 
supper  with  him,  which  I  did,  and  very  soon  we  were  engaged  in  conversa- 
tion. He  told  me  that  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  then  recently  closed, 
he  was  living  at  that  place  with  his  wife  and  one  chilcl, ;  that  he  volunteer- 
ed in  the  Confederate  army  and  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  South,  leaving 
his  wife  and  child  on  the  farm  with  his  negroes,  praying  God  to  protect 
and  preserve  them,  as  many  of  the  wives  and  children  of  his  State  were 
left  besides  his.  After  being  absent  a  considerable  length  of  time  his  child 
sickened  and  died,  and  soon  afterwards  his  wife  was  taken  sick,  and  while 
on  her  sick  bed  nearly  everything  in  the  house,  the  family  provisions,  and 
the  bed  on  which  she  lay,  were  all  taken,  and  soon  she  died.  This,  he  said* 
was  the  account  his  negroes  gave  of  her  death, confirmed  by  his  neighbors' 
He  believed,  therefore,  that  his  wife  died  of  a  broken  heart.  While  relat- 
ing this  sad  story  his  eyes  filled  with  tears.  He  said  that  after  the  war 
closed  he  returned,  without  money,  to  find  a  ruined  home,  a  desolated 
country,  friends  gone  and  hope  destroyed.  Some  of  his  slaves  were  there 
with  small  supplies.  They  gave  him  warm  greetings,  and  manifested  joy 
at  his  return.  He  said  that  since  their  emancipation  he  had  made  arrange- 
ments with  them  by  which  they  were  to  work  the  farm  on  terms  that  will 
afford  them  all,  he  thought,  a  moderate,  it  maybe  only  a  meager  support- 
"•But,1'  he  said,  "I  think  it  is  the  best  that  can  be  done  for  both  parties,  and 
so  far  we  have  been  getting  along  fairly  well."  I  said'to  him,  "Why  do  you 
not  go  to  your  brother's  and  sister's  in  Missouri?  They  are  in  good  fix; 
your  older  brother  is  rich  and  has  no  children,  and  will  be  glad  to  have 
you."'    He  said,  ;tThe  dust  of  my  wife  and  children  lays  beneath  that  little 
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mound  near  this  house,  and  desolate  and  sad  as  it  is  here,  still  I  would  feel 
more  lonely  if  I  were  farther  away,  and  I  feel,  too,  that  although  I  cannot 
see  them,  their  spirits  are  often  around  and  watching  me,  and  whan  my 
tim<  shall  come  to  go,  if  I  start  from  here  I  will  be  with  them  sooner  than 
if  I  were  to  start  so  far  away;  and,  besides,  I  have  not  the  means  to  take 
me  to  Missouri."  I  said  to  him,  "That  shall  not  stop  you  an  hour.  I  will 
furnish  the  funds."  He  thanked  me  in  the  kindest  terms,  but  said.  "I  can 
not  accept  your  offer;  it  is  my  wish  to  receive  the  summons  when  I  must 
go,  from  this  place.  It  seems,  too,  if  I  go  directly  from  these  scenes  of  des- 
olation and  sorrow,  it  will  enhance  the  joy  of  the  meeting."  I  thought 
fvpm  the  sad  tones  in  which  he  spoke  that  there  was  a  tinge  of  remorse  in 
his  bosom  for  leaving  that  wife  and  child  for  the  army,  and  that  he  wanted 
to  do  penance  for  the  wrong;  but  that  I  do  not  Know.  His  lament  over  his 
losses,  I  thought,  were  well  described  by  Byron,  in  Canto  IT,  stanza  95 
Childe  Harold,  as  follows: 

Thou,  too,  art  gone,  thon  loved  and  lovely  one! 
Whom  youth  and  youth's  affection  bound  to  me. 
Who  did  tor  me  Wh*t  none  beside  t  ave  dmie, 
N    r  shrank  from,  alheit  unworthy,  thee. 
What  is  my  b<dr>g?    Thou  hast  ceased  to  be! 
Nor  stayed  to  welcome  here  thy  wanderer  h«»me, 
Who  mourns  o'er  hours  which  we  no  more  shall  see. 
Would  they  had  never  been  or  were  to  come! 
Would  ht  had  ne'er  returned  to  find  fresh  cause  to  roam. 

There  are  no  limits  to  the  demands  of  cruel  war.  and  those  who  have 
no  part  in  making  or  preventing  it,  and  those  who  stay  behind  suffer  more 
than  those  who  go. 

At  the  age  of  nine  years  I  w»s,  with  my  sister  Catherine,  next  to  me  in 
age,  started  to  school  to  an  Irishman  named  Harper,  in  a  buckeye  log 
school  house  on  my  uncle  James'  farm,  distant  perhaps  1}^  miles  from  my 
father's.  It  was,  I  think,  15x18  feet,  covered  by  clapboards  kept  in  place  by 
weighted  poles;  door  fastened  to  like  boards,  fastened  to  upright  pieces  of 
timber;  wooden  hinges;  when  the  door  was  opened  or  shut,  it  mpde 
enough  noise  to  awaken  any  who  might  be  sleeping;  fireplace'  the  whole 
width  of  one  end  of  the  house;  back  of  chimney  as  high  as  the  fireplace, 
was  built  of  rough  stone,  and  from  there  up  with  sticks  or  split  pieces  of 
timber,  plastered  over  with  mud  inside  and  out.  The  jambs  were  protect- 
ed by  wide,  flat  rocks  set  up  next  to  the  fire,  which  formed  a  very  good 
protection  to  the  building  against  fire.  Pegs  were  driven  in  the  logs  on 
one  side  for  bonnets  and  for  the  boys,  who  had  them,  to  hang  their  hats  on. 
The  floor  was  of  puncheons,  I  think.  The  seats  were  of  split  saplings,  the 
splinters  hewed  off,  and  with  legs  in  them;  the  writing  table  was  made 
of  a  plank  the  length  of  one  side  of  the  house,  fastened  to  the  wall  just  un- 
der where  a  log  had  been  sawed  out  of  the  wall  to  afford  light  for  the 
scribes.  The  vacancy  made  by  the  removal  of  the  log  was  filled  with  pa- 
per greased  and  pasted  to  sticks  fastened  in  the  vacuum  for  that  purpose. 
These  Ughts  needed  frequent  renewals.  The  seat  for  the  serines  (for  there 
was  only  one)  was  made  after  the  model  of  the  others,  except  the  legs 
were  longer.  This  is  a  faithful  description,  according  to  my  recollection 
at  this  distant  period,  of  the  first  school  house  I  entered  to  begin  my  edu- 
ucation,  to  prepare  for  the  profession  of  the  law,  for,  at  that  early  period, 
my  father  had  determined  to  devote  me  to  that   work.     I   suppose   no   boy 
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ever  gave  poorer  promise  of  success,  or  any  parent  ever  had  weaker    foun- 
dation to  build  his  hopes  upon  at  the  beginning  than  he  had. 

Constantly  engaged  up  to  that  time  after  they  arrived  in  Kentucky  to 
place  themselves  in  a  position  to  live  comfortably,  my  parents  had  not  the 
time,  or  thought  they  had  not,  to  teach  me  my  letters  at  home.  I  started 
to  school  to  learn  them,  and  no  boy,  unless  he  was  an  idiot,  was  longer  at 
so  simple  a  job,  for  if  I  am  correct  in  my  recollection,  the  first  month  of  my 
educational  course  was  devoted  to  that  important  study,  and  my  teacher, 
Master  Harper,  was  an  ardent  believer  in  one,  at  least,  of  King  Solomon's 
proverbs,  "Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child,"  for  I  do  believe  he  whipped 
me  every  day  after  the  first  until  I  learned  this  first  lesson,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  that  my  father  was  a  convert  to  this  same  doctrine.  I  am  not  dis- 
posed to  make  an  issue  with  as  wise  a  man  as  Solomon  ;  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve he  intended  it  should  be  carried  to  the  extreme  point  it  was  in  my 
case.  After  I  had  perfected  the  knowledge  of  my  letters,  I  made  reasona- 
ble progress  in  learning  to  spell,  and  at  the  close  of  the  first  year  there  was 
but  one  student  about  my  age  in  school  that  was  a  better  speller  than  I 
was.  That  was  a  girl,  a  cousin  of  mine,  about  eleven  months  my  senior, 
who  stood  at  the  head  of  the  spelling  class  and  I  next.  In  after  life  (she 
lived  to  be  85  years  old)  when  we  met  and  talked  about  our  childhood  days, 
she  has  laughingly  said  to  me  that  she  knew  I  would  not  always  be  a  lag- 
gard ;  that  she  had  to  study  so  hard  to  beat  me  in  spelling.  Nothwith- 
standing  my  amiable  cousin's  opinion,  I  do  think  my  father  had  a  hard 
task  on  hand  when  he  undertook  to  make  a  lawyer  of  me,  but  how  he  suc- 
ceeded is  not  for  me  to  say.  I  went  to  school  to  Mr.  Harper  very  much 
against  my  will,  for  he  certainly  was  not  a  favorite  with  me.  I  believe  I 
was  not  with  him,  as  I  did  not  try  very  much  to  be  so. 

I  suppose  I  continued  to  go  to  him  for  over  a  year,  and  went  to  others 
about  two  years  longer,  till  I  started  to  Buck  Pond  Acade- 
my, taught  on  the  farm  of  Dr.  Lewis  Marshall,  youngest  brother  of  Chief- 
Justice  John  Marshall.  Dr.  Marshall  and  Mr.  Wiggins  taught  Latin  and 
Greek  and  a  Mr.  Moore  taught  mathematics.  I  liked  all  these  teachers. 
I  loved  Dr.  Marshall  and  took  Dleasure  in  studying  lessons  with  him,  but 
never  liked  study  till  J  started  to  him.  That  was  a  most  excellent  school 
and  turned  out  some  brilliant  men — R.  J.  Breckinridge,  T.  F.  Marshall,  J.  A. 
McClung,  Lewis  Green  and  others. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  because  my  father  had  selected  ^he  legal 
profession  for  my  occupation  for  life,  that  while  trying  to  fit  me  for  that, 
he  required  no  other  service  of  me  but  going  to  school.  Such  a  conclusion 
would  be  a  most  erroneous  one. 

Having  been  diligently  engaged  from  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  Ken- 
tucky trying  to  make  the  dwellings  for  the  whole  family  more  comforta- 
ble, and  to  prepare  more  ground  for  cultivation,  and  having  as  he  believ- 
ed, to  some  extent  accomplished  these  objects,  he  concluded  that  the  time 
had  come  for  him  to  perform  his  promise  made  to  Uncle  Tom  that  he 
would  go  to  Virginia  and  bring  his  wife  to  Kentucky.  To  meet  the  expen- 
ses of  the  trip  he  concluded,  as  he  had  dealt  some  in  horses  when  he  resid- 
ed in  Virginia,  and  that  he  knew  the  description  of  horses  that  would  sell 
well  there,  he  bought  eight  or  ten  very  good  ones,  and  having  three  or  four 
very  good  ones  besides  those  he  purchased,  he  commenced  preparing  tliem 
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for  the  Virginia  market,  in  addition  to  the  four  set  apart  for  Uncle  Tom's 
team.  He  thought  a  load  of  bail  rope  and  twine  would  be  good  articles  to 
sell  to  the  fishermen,  so  he  loaded  Uncle  Tom's  team.  Six  or  eight  of  the 
horses  designed  for  the  market  were  paired  or  intanded  for  carriage  or 
harness  horses.  Matched  horses  were  nicked,  a  very  common  practice  in 
those  days  for  carriage  horses,  and  for  which  two  reasons  were  urged:  1. 
That  it  gives  to  the  horse  an  appearance  of  sprighthness  and  life  that  can 
not  be  given  him  in  any  other  way.  2.  That  it  takes  from  the  harness 
horse  the  power  of  catching  and  holding  the  lines  under  his  tail,  and  there- 
by deprives  the  driver  of  the  power  to  control  and  govern  him.  The  prac- 
tice is  now  abandoned,  and  lest  the  art  may  soon  be  numbered  amona*  the 
lost  arts,  the  modus  operandi  might  not  be  out  of  place  here :  1.  A  strong 
man  is  placed  in  front  of  a  horse,  on  which  is  a  strong  bridle,  and  with  a 
twitch  on  the  nose.  2.  With  a  strong  rope  confine  his  left  hind  leg 
from  below  the  fetlock  to  the  left  fore  leg  above  the  knee.  3.  Plait  the  hair 
of  the  tail  close  and  neatly  from  the  root  to  the  end,  clubbing  or  turning 
the  hair  at  the  end  over  a  small  stick,  making  the  hair  fast;  the  stick  is  to 
fasten  the  rope  of  the  pulley  to.  4.  Turn  the  tail  up  with  a  strong  arm  that 
can  keep  and  hold  it  firm  and  steady  in  a  direct  line  with  the  back  bone. 
5.  With  a  sharp  knife  make  an  incision  on  each  side  of  the  tail,  beginning 
about  two  inches  from  the  root,  about  three  inches  in  length,  and  longitu- 
dinally about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  from  the  outer  edge  of  the  tail  next  to 
the  hair;  as  soon  as  the  skin  is  cut  through  the  two  large  tendons  will  be 
exposed.  6.  A  second  pair  of  incisions  are  made  similar  to  the  first,  com- 
mencing about  two  inches  from  the  termination  of  the  first.  7.  Make  an- 
other pair  of  incisions  in  length  proportioned  to  the  length  of  the  tail,  tak- 
ing care  to  leave  two  inches  to  the  tail.  8.  Then  with  a  crooked  iron  or  a 
prong  of  a  buck's  hern  made  very  smooth,  take  up  the  tendons  at  the  first 
incision  near  the  root  of  the  tail  and  cut  them  smoothly  in  two.  Take  up 
those  at  the  second  incision  and  by  strength  draw  the  parts  made  by  the 
first  out  at  the  second,  and  those  at  the  second  draw  out  at  third  in  the 
same  way  as  the  first  were,  and  then  wash  the  tail  in  strong  salt  and  water. 
It  is  better  for  the  horse  if  he  bleeds  freely,  as  the  tail  is  less  apt  to  inflame. 
Next  day  it  is  proper  to  put  the  horse  in  a  clean  stall,  to  be  placed  in  pulleys, 
which  are  hung  in  a  straight  line  over  his  back.  A  cord  is  fastened  to  the 
end  of  his  tail  which  must  be  drawn  in  an  exact  straight  line  over  his  back, 
so  as  to  keep  the  tail  perfectly  straight.  The  cord  which  goes  through  the 
pulleys  should  be  long  enough  to  give  the  horse  the  power  of  lying  down. 
If  the  tail  is  not  in  a  straight  line  over  the  backbone,  it  will  be  carried  on 
one  side,  and  instead  of  improving  the  horse's  appearance  it  will  greatly 
injure  it.  During  the  time  the  horse  is  in  the  pulleys  he  would  be  well  fed 
on  bran,  grass  if  to  be  had,  rich  food,  but  easy  of  digestion,  it  being  an  ob- 
ject to  make  fat.  The  tail  must  be  washed  clean  with  soap  and  water. 
While  being  pullied  it  is  necessary  they  should  be  exercised  at  least  once 
a  day  or  in  two  days  at  the  farthest,  two  hours  at  a  time,  and  their  limbs 
rubbed  thoroughly  every  day.  Of  the  horses  being  prepared  for  the  Virgin- 
ia market  my  father,  who  was  an  expert  at  the  business,  had  nicked  six  or 
eight,  and  while  in  the  pulleys  they  were  exercised  in  the  manner  before 
described.  This  work  fell  to  me  and  a  negro  boy  about  my  age,  named 
Henry.     Every  morning  two  horses  were  brought  out,  frolicsome,  playful, 
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and  joyous  to  be  relieved  from  a  painful  confinement  even  for  the  short 
period  that  they  were  taking  their  exercise.  Henry  and  I  were  thrown 
upon  them  in  the  midst  of  their  gleeful  feelings  to  give  them  ex- 
ercise and  take  the  consequences,  whether  of  their  rearing,  pitching  and 
jumping,  or  a  runaway  spell,  all  of  which  were  not  uncommon.  By  the 
care  of  a  kind  Providence  neither  of  us  was  ever  thrown  or  seiiously  hurt. 
At  the  end  of  three  or  four  weeks  the  horses  were  well,  and  my  father, 
with  a  negro  to  assist  in  caring  for  the  horses,  started  on  his  journey.  Un- 
cle Tom,  having  left  ten  or  twelve  days  before  with  his  wagon  and  team 
loaded  with  bale  rope  and  twine.  They  reached  their  destination  in  safety  ^ 
and  within  a  short  time  Uncle  Tom  was  on  his  return  trip  with  his  wife  and 
two  children,  the  negro  man  my  father  had  taken  with  him,  a  few  barrels 
of  herring  and  a  few  store  goods,  which  I  think  he  took  in  part  payment 
for  his  rope  and  twine.  I  had  often  heard  him  sigh  for  the  herring  and 
other  fish  he  left  behind  when  he  came  to  Kentucky.  They  all  arrived  at 
home  in  due  time,  my  father  having  realized  a  fair  profit  on  his  horses, 
and  twine.  A  house  was  soon  erected  on  the  farm  for  Uncle  Tom,  which 
he  occupied  till  his  death  and  raised  several  children.  I  think  he  died 
just  ten  days  after  my  father.  His  children  being  all  grown,  had  gone  out 
to  make  a  living  for  themselves,  for  they  were  all  free.  The  mother,  being 
free,  lived  with  her  children  until  her  death. 

I  had  a  more  difficult  and  disagreeable  task  to  perform  when  my  fa- 
ther left  for  Virginia  than  exercising  his  horses.  He  left  two  young  negro 
men  to  cut  and  split  rails,  and  to  cut  wood  for  fuel  for  the  family  and  to 
cook  with  and  a  blind  mare  to  draw  the  wood  from  the  clearing  to  the 
sled.  This  sightless  animal  was  not  the  most  amiable  of  her  kind  that  I 
have  met  with.  land  the  boy  Henry  were  her  drivers  or.  conductors  to 
take  her  to  the  place  of  loading-and  back  to  the  place  of  delivery,  and  to  do 
so,  one  or  the  other  of  us  had  to  ride  her.  This  labor  we  divided  equally 
by  alternate  trips,  the  driver  riding,  but  both  had  to  goto  assist  in  unload- 
ing. The  distance  was  short  and  walking  the  round  trip  would  not  have 
been  grievous,  for  after  unloading  the  footman  could  ride  back  on  the  sled. 
The  rail  splitters  helped  us  to  load,  so  this  part  of  the  work  was  not  so  ob- 
jectionable; but  it  the  morning  was  frosty  and  cool,  on  resuming  our  la- 
bors, when  we  harnessed  our  team,  hooked  her  to  the  sled,  and  tried  to 
start,  she  would  snort  so  as  to  be  heard  fifty  yards,  rear  sometimes  so  as  to 
lose  her  balance,  fall  on  her  back  and  endanger  the  rider.  After  getting 
her  started  she  would  seem  to  quiet  down,  and  then  do  her  work  very  well 
the  balance  of  the  day,  if  nothing  occurred  to  fret  or  put  her  out  of  temper. 
I  his  I  could  not  then  account  for,  but  I  think  I  can  now.  I  believe  the 
iron  bridle  bit  was  very  cold  when  put  in  her  mouth  and  gave  her  great . 
pain,  especially  if  she  had  any  defective  teeth.  So  let  me  warn  boys  who 
may  be  like  situated,  if  the  morning  is  cold  and  frosty,  to  warm  the  bridle 
bit  before  they  put  them  into  the  mouths  of  horses,  and  I  believe  they  will 
avoid  the  trouble  that  so  often  delayed  us  in  our  work.  This  information 
I  give  without  charge.  These  freaks  would  last  a  half  an  hour  and  longer 
sometimes  and  were  dangerous  to  the  rider. 

On  the  afternoon  of  a  cold  December  day  the  crack  of  Uncle  Tom's 
whip  was  heard  at  his  home,  which  brought  all  those  not  engaged  out, 
and  those  engaged  to  the  doors.    Driving  toward  the  gate,  it  was   opened 
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for  hin  ,  and  he  drove  iu,  mounted  on  his  saddler,  a  fine  large  bay.  Uncle 
Tom,  with  his  long  boots,  reaching' above  his  knees,  a  sort  of  military  over- 
coat, cap,  and  long  gloves,  drove  his  well-conditioned,  well-harnessed  team 
with  a  scarlet  tassel  in  each  bridle,  into  the  yard.  On  entering  he  cracked 
his  welcome  to  those  around.  Perhaps  Marshal  Ney  felt  no  prouder 
marching  at  the  head  of  the  old  guard  of  Napoleon's  army.  Driving  his 
team  to  where  he  knew  a  part  of  the  load  must  be  deposited,  and  seeing  his 
mistress  standing  in  her  door,  he  halted,  dismounted,  and,  with  cap  in  his 
hand  he  approached  her,  and  offered  his  hand  in  a  most  respectful  manner, 
saying:  "My  mistress,  I  am  very  happy  to  reuirn  to  my  home,  and  to 
find  you  all  well,  as  I  am  sure  you  are,  for  you  look  so  well.  I  hope  you 
have  had  no  serious  trouble  since  master  and  I  have  been  gone."  They 
shook  hands,  wh*n  Uncle  Tom  continued:  "I  left  master  in  good  health 
at  Mr.  Lewis  Waller's,  on  such  a  morning.  He  sent  some  messages  to  you 
by  me,  and  my  first  duty  is  to  deliver  it.  He  told  me  to  tell  you  that  he  has 
sold  the  rope  and  twine  for  a  profit,  and  the  horses  for  as  much  or  more 
than  he  expected,  and  he  would  make  some  money,  but  had  not  collected  all 
of  it,  but  thought  he  would  soon  get  through  and  would  be  at  home  in  few 
days  after  me."  My  mother  said  to  him  :  "Tom,  I  am  very  glad  to  hear 
o  good  an  account  of  your  master,  and  glad  to  see  you  back."  Tom  replied : 
^Thank  you,madame,"  and  then  said:  "Mistress, I  am  under  many  obliga- 
tions to  you  for  permitting  me  to  go  back  for  my  wife  and  children,  for, 
when  master  talked  of  going  too,  I  was  afraid,  seeing  how  badly  he  was 
needed  here,  that  you  would  oppose  and  prevent  my  going.  But  when  I 
heard  you  was  willing  for  him  to  go,  I  felt  sure  it  was  all  right."  She  then 
said  to  him:  "Go  now  and  see  your  horses  cared  for,  and  when  you  have 
gotten  your  supper,  come  back.  I  have  many  things  to  ask  you  about  those 
dear  ones  we  left  so  far  behind,  and  whom  we  shall  never  see  again."  Hav- 
ing returned  as  directed,  and  being  seated  the  interrogation  commenced  by 
my  grandmother  and  mother.  It  was  kept  up  until  a  very  late  hour, as  it 
was  going  on  when  I  retired  for  the  night,  without  any  apparent  abatement 
of  the  interest  manifested  in  the  beginning.  None  were  more  rejoiced  at 
the  return  of  Uncle  Tom  than  I  was, for  then  came  the  end  of  my  vexations 
and  toils  with  the  wayward  and  reckless  blind  mare.  In  ten  or  twelve 
days  after  the  return  of  Uncle  Tom,  my  father  came,  and  having  sent,  among 
other  things,  two  or  three  barrels  of  herrings  home  in  the  wagon,  of  which 
all  the  relations  were  very  fond,  and,  indeed, regarded  a  great  luxury,  he  and 
my  mother  concluded  to  have  a  herring  feast.  Having  invited  his  mother, 
five  brothers,  their  wives  and  children,  the  feast  came  off,  to  the  great  en- 
joyment and  delight  of  all. 

The  next  regular  work  to  be  attended  to  was  to  prepare  a  house  for  Uncle 
Tom,  A  lot  of  about  two  acr.es  of  ground  on  the  north  end  of  the  farm  was 
laid  off  for  him,  a  log  house  built  on  it,  and  his  family  located  there.  His 
wife  was  a  free  woman,  healthy  and  stout.  They  livod  there  until  Uncle 
Tom's  death, which  occurred  about  two  weeks  after  my  father's,  in  February, 
1843.  I  continued  to  go  to  country  schools  for  several  years,  occasionally  in 
the  summer  working  on  the  farm,  and  in'  the  fall  season  marketing  meal 
and  flour  to  Versailles  and  Frankfort.  In  those  days  there  were  no  steam 
mills,  and  the  principal  dependence  of  the  people  for  flour  and  meal  was  on 
the  water  mills,  as  they  were  called,  built  on  the  creek.    In  a  dry  time  in  the 
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fall  of  the  year,  when  the  water  failed  in  the  creek,  it  became  one  of  the 
most  difficult  and  sometimes  impossible  jobs  for  the  people  to  get  their 
corn  ground.  Many  had  to  grind  their  corn  on  hand  mills,  but  many  farm- 
ers built  horse  mills,  which  proved  a  great  relief.  My  father  built  a  very 
superior  one  of  French  burr  stones,  having  what  were  called  boltirg  cloths 
and  chests  by  which  he  made  good  flour  for  those  times.  Uncle  Tom  soon 
became  an  expert  miller,  and  the  corn  and  wheat  which  he  secured  for  toll 
he  converted  into  meal  and  flour.  He  frequently  sent  wagon-loads  of  flour 
and  meal  to  Versailles  and  Frankfort  for  sale,  and  I  was  sent  with  the 
wagon  as  the  salesman.  They  were  started  so  as  to  reach  one  or  the  other 
of  the  market  places  early  on  the  morning  of  a  market  day,  Saturday  or 
Wednesday.  In  order  to  reach  Frankfort  in  time  we  had  to  start  the  even- 
ing before,  as  it  was  fourteen  miles  from  my  father's  to  that  place.  Taking 
a  blanket  with  me,  I  slept  in  the  wagon  on  two  bags  of  meal,  and  covered 
with  my  blanket.  This  was  continued  for  about  two  autumns,  and  the 
worst  of  this  was  that  it  was  often  the  case  that  the  patrons  of  the  mill 
were  so  numerous  as  to  occupy  it  the  whole  day,  and  we  often  had  to  grind 
bur  grain  after  night.  I  had  to  be  there  all  the  time,  being  kept  often  till 
after  eleven  o'clock. 

In  1818, 1  think  it  was  my  hardest  labor  commenced.  My  father  built  a 
large  brick  house,  and  I  had  to  help  carry  the  bricks  in  the  mould  from  the 
moulder's  table  to  the  yard  and  spread  them  in  the  sun  to  dry,  and  after 
they  were  burned  to  carry  them  from  the  kiln  to  the  wall  for  the  bricklay- 
ers. This  work  made  my  hands  very  sore;  the  sand  bryke  the  skin  and 
caused  them  to 'bleed.  I  often  thought  I  would  like  to  find  some  easier 
way  to  make  a  living  than  my  father  had  for  me,  but  this  was  the  last 
of  my  labors  on  the  farm. 

ADDENDA. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing  pages  a  friend  has  sent  me  an  additional  ac- 
count of  the  genealogy  and  life  of  Capt.  John  Ashby.  The  family  tradition 
states  that  in  the  Civil  war  in  England,  in  which  Charles  I.  and  Cromwell 
were  the  great  leaders, the  Ashbys  were  adherents  and  partisans  of  Charles  I. 
and  perhaps  when  Cromwell  came  to  so  great  power  Edward  Ashby,  the 
grandsire  of  John  Ashby,  concluded  some  other  country  would  be  a' safer 
country  for  him  than  his  own.  Whatever  may  have  been  his  reason,  soon 
after  Cromwell  attained  to  great  power,  Edward  Ashby  emigrated  to  the 
county  of  Faquier,  Colony  of  Virginia.  He  had  an  only  child,  a  son,  Ed- 
ward, who  remained  where  his  father  settled.  He  located  1,700  acres  of 
land,' married  and  had  three  sons:  Capt.  John  Ashby,  born  1707,  Robert 
and  Stephen;  no  other  child;  and  he  died  1797.  It  has  been  supposed  by. 
some  that  he  was  with  Gen.  Andrew  Lewis  at  a  severe  battle  at  Point 
Pleasant,  on  the  Kanawha,  with  the  Indians,  in  September,  1774,  said  to  be 
the  first  blood  of  the  Revolution;  bat  that,  we  think,  is  a  mistake.  He  was 
in  Kentucky  locating  his  lands.  Before  that  event  he  had  been  placed  in 
charge  of  a  fort  on  the  waters  of  the  Shenandoah  river  to  protect  the  bor- 
der from  Indians.  One  day  he  had  ventured  some  distance  from  the  fort 
to  hunt  game,  and  he  discovered  three  Indians  watching  him,  either  to 
shoot  or  capture  him.  He  immediately  started  for  the  fort  on  his  best 
time.  The  Indians  knew  him  and  called  to  him  to  run,  Ashby,  run.  He 
turned  and  asked  them  if  they  thought  he  would  run  booty  and  they  after 
him,  and  as  he  increased  the  distance  between  they  gave  up  the  chase. 
After  his  return  from  Kentucky  Capt.  J.  Ashby  was  made  Captain  of  a 
company  in  the  3d  Virginia  Regiment,  and  continued  in  the  service  till 
1781,  when  he  settled  his  accounts  and  was  honorably  discharged. 


